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Sir “CHARLES CAMERON, M. D., says :— 9 Exeollont Food, alssleably adteied i thie pone ‘a tnfantas’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST ano CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bene-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 





ESTABLISHED 1848. 


THE GRESHAM 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, K.C. 





Assets Exceed ‘ . £4,450, 000 
Annual Income Exceeds . ; ; 800, 000 
Payments to Policyholders and their Representatives exceed. ‘ 9,250,000 
This Society offers unusual advantages to intending Assurers. Its Tables are popular and easily understood. Its Policies are amongst the most liberal offered to the 
public, and are FREE FROM ALL UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS. The Society is strong, is well and favourably known, deals liberally with its Assured, is doing 


a large business, and fully merits the confidence it enjoys. 


_ HOM AS G. ACKL -AND, F.I. A., F. S.S., Ae atanty and Manag rer. _ JAMES H. SCOTT,  Sneiany. 














ae 16,000 was recently paid » a Leading Merchant for an 
Investment Policy in this Company. 
THE LARGEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
Send for copy of the 
“we LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of 
and read 


INVESTMENT 
INSURANCE. 


Leading Bankers and Merchants are availing themselves of the Investment 
advantages of the Company's Endowment Policy with Life Option. 
The Company has returned to Policy Holders £60,000,000. Funds in hand exceed £28,400,000. 
In Cash Bonuses alone it has paid over £16,000,000. Annual Income exceeds £6,400,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: 17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.—D, C. HALDEMAN, Genera! Manager. 


_EDINBURGH BRANCH : 108 George Street. _GLASGOW BRANCH: Central Chambers, 109 Hope Street. 


THE WORLD'S DESIRE— 
VINOLIA SOAP 


‘ An ideal soap, d lelightfully perfumed, and the skin has a velvety feeling after washing with it.’—CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST. 
***Vinolia” Soap is of unquestionable excellence, and is much in favour with the profession.’—BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
‘Odour delicate, and the article of excellent quality.’—LaANceT. 

‘Excellent from its purity, lathers freely, and is very lasting.’ —QUEEN. 


Vinolia Soap, 6d., 8d., and 10d. Shaving Soap, ls., ls. 6d., and 2s. 6d. per Stick. 














Vinolia (for Chaps, Chilblains, etc.), ls. 9d. Vinolia Powder (for Toilet, Nursery, etc.), 1s. 9d. 





LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET 
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THE ANCLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1364 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, . ° . $2,000,000 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED anp PAID UP, ‘ . ; : 251,685 
RESERVE LIABILITY, . : : ; ‘ 151,368 
RESERVE FUND, . ‘ 10,023 


Head Office—Quren rear, Meceswann. 
South Australian Branch—Rovar EXCHANGE, KinG WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—Livervoot STREET, HOBART. 
London Branch—J A. CRAVEN, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. AsHLEy G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq 


Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 ors Years, 6 per Cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly. 
DEBENTURES. 


Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 

Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 

Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank’s London Office. 

A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET. EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, New SoutH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
Carrrat. . - . £2,020,000 | SUBSCRIBED, . . £800,000 
Paip-uP Capirat, £400,000 | RESERVE Funp, . £110,000 

RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WititaM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and U pwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2to 5 Years, 44% per annum. 

Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 
JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


THE ENGLISH BANK OF THE RIVER PLATE, LIMITED. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,509,000. PAID UP, £750,000. 
RESERVE FUND, £425,000. 

Branches—Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario. 

Deposits received at the Head Office for fixed periods, at rates of interest to be 
ascertained on application. 

Letters of credit, bills of exchange, and cable transfers issued on the Branches 
and Agencies. 

Bills payable in Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, Rosario, and other cities of the 
—— and Uruguay Republics negotiated or sent for collection. 

The Bank effects purchases and sales of stock, shares coupons, and other securities, 

collects dividends, and undertakes every description of bar xing business. 

St. Swituin’s Lang, E.C. BRUCE THORNBURY, Secretary. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
Directors. 

GerorGe AuLpDjo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chatrman. 
GerorGE Topp CHIENg, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 
Davip Cowan, Esg., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
— M. Crassik, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

AMEs D. Lawrig, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
Manager—E. A. Davipson. Secretary—Wn. B. DuNLOoP. 
Accountant—Joun Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 

REALISA TION DEPARTMENT. 

ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of ance in Liquidation —and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of Drsentures, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


44, 42, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST AND LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 











£505,000. 








CapiTaL Fury Supscrisep, £1,000,000 0 0 
CapiTaL Paip Up, . 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE FUND IN Hanp, OVER . ‘ 40,000 0 © 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, : : . . : 873,931 5 © 


Bound of Directors. 
Ws. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ApboLF von Anpr& (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGpert Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Legan (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wytiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. Camppe tr, Secretary. 
ad Office—31 LomBarpD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS ot pos and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
: = for Three or Four Years. 
s, for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Offices of 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S., 


11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, January 1891. 








FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DoMINION PARLIAMENT. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . ; . . - £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . " ‘ 6 : : > 66,249 
RESERVE FUND, 16,438 

A. H. CAMPBEL L, Esq. 5 Toronto, President. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 4} per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duke Street, EpinpurGu. 





[] MMEDIATE LIFE ASSURANCE 


WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION, 
AND 
LIFE ASSURANCE OMITTING THE 
INVESTMENT ELEMENT. 
EXPLANATORY PAMPHLETS 
in reference to the above new Schemes may be obtained on 
application to the SecRETARY, CALEDONIAN INSURANCE Com- 
PANY, 19 George Street, Edinburgh; or to the Secretaries at the 
Branch Offices of the Company at Glasgow, 64 St. Vincent Street ; 
Dundee, 35 Albert Square; and Aberdeen, Albany Buildings, 
Bridge Street. 











BANGOR TRAINING COLLEGE 


(FOR SCHOOLMASTERS) 


WANTED, a Resident PRINCIPAL who shall take an active part 
in the teaching, and shall be responsible to the Committee for the order, 
discipline, and general managemeit of the Institution. Knowledge of 
Welsh desirable. Salary £350 and Residence. 

Applications to be sent in to the Hon. Secretary, J. Bryn Roserts, Esq., M.P., 
Brynadda, Bangor, and printed copies of Testimonials to be sent to each member of 
the Committee of Management direct, on or before the 31st March 1891. The 
names and addre-~ses of members to be had from the Secretary, Normal College, 
Bangor. Canvassing members of the Committee shall bea disqualification. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


THE GENERAL Course of Lectures and Practical Instruction in 
BOTANY, by Professor F. W. OLIVER, commences April 14th. The 
Lectures (50) are given daily, except Saturdays, at 9 A.M. 

The Practical Classes (30), meet three days a week (mornings or 
afternoons). The Course is arranged to meet the requirements of 
the Lond. Univ. Prelim. and Inter. Science Examinations, com- 
mencing in July. The Course is open to all Students whether 
taking other classes at the College or not. 

For further information apply to 











J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A,, 


Secretary. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


INDIAN FOREST SERV ICE (New Regulations), JUNE 13891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
RANKING, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 








FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCH( Oly FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 
Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 
References — 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev. E. H. Perowne, D.D., Master Cues College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. NEPEAN SMITH, 1o Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General TweeEpiE, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamisn, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Etc. 
The Term began September 17. 





ST ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
. WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 

For Prospectus apply to the SecreTARy, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS, 





THE COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lrto., 


Ho.testey Bay, SuFFOLk. 
FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 

The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 

ure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Shee 

reeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel. 

wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 

Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 

Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


NOTICE. 


All the BEST NEW WORKS in HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL and ADVENTURE, and 
the HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, are in CIRCULATION 
at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and arrangements are 
made with the leading Publishers for an ample Supply 
of all Forthcoming Books of General Interest as they 
appear. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTION, FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO CUINEAS AND UPWARDS 


N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, and 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


REVISED LISTS of WORKS recently added to the 
Library, and CATALOGUES OF SURPLUS COPIES with- 
drawn for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices, are now 
ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limmres) 
30—34 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


BRANCH OFFICES— 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, and 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. DR. BREWER, 


D Y IS PUBLISHED, Crown &vo, over 1000 Pages, PRICE ros. 6d., 


THE HISTORIC NOTE-BOOK. 
With an Appendix of Battles. 


By the Rev. E. CopHaAM BREWER, LL.D., Author of ‘Guide to 
Science,’ ‘ The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,’ ‘The Reader's 
Handbook,’ ‘ Dictionary of Miracles,’ ‘Theology in Science,’ 
‘ Rules for English Spelling,’ etc. 








NEW EDITION OF MATTHEW ARNOLD'S IRISH ESSAYS. 
Just Published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IRISH ESSAYS, AND OTHERS. By Marruew ARNOLD. 


NEW EDITION OF MATTHEW ARNOLD'S CELTIC LITERATURE. 
Just Published, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERATURE. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Ready this Day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 93. 

THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR MARCH, con- 
taining :—‘ THE WHITE COMPANY, by A. Conan Doyle, Author of ‘Micah 
Clarke,’ Chaps. 8 and 9—‘EPITA PHS'’—‘ THE PIPE’—‘ BIBLICAL DRAMA 
IN SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE’—‘ BIRD AND BEAST POACHERS’— 
‘EIGHT DAYS,’ by the Author of ‘The Touchstone of Peril,’ Chaps. 25-27. 

NEW EDITION OF MAZZINI'S LIFE AND WRITINGS. 
Ready this Day, Volume V., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d., of the 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF JOSEPH MAZZINI. 
Volumes I., IIl., and V. are entitled ‘AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL AND 
POLITICAL,’ and Volumes II., IV., and VI., ‘CRITICALAND LITERARY.’ 

* VOLUME V1., completing the Edition, will be issued on March 26. 
‘No intelligent, thinking man should fail to possess them.’—Sfar. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE OUTCASTS.’ 


Ready this Day, at all the Libraries, in Three Vols., post 8vo. 


A DRAUGHT OF LETHE. 
By ROY TELLET, 


Author of ‘The Outcasts.’ 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, $.W. 
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undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 

Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
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SMITH AND SON at all their Bookstalls in England and Wales. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Paris of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli and at Nice of the Galig- 

nani Library, 16 Quai Massena. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in AMERICA of 
the following :—Brentano’s, 5 Union Square, and the International 
News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York ; Damrell 
and Upham, 283 Washington Street, Boston ; Brentano’s, 204 
and 206 Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Brentano’s, 1015 Penn Avenue, 
Washington. 











NEW HAND ATLASES OF THE WORLD. 





Now Ready. Price 12s. 6d., large imperial quarto, full cloth gilt ; 
or 158. strongly bound in leather. 

THE POPULAR HAND ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
By Joun BartTuotomew, F.R.G.S. With Descriptive Index. This Atlas 
contains Sixty Full-Page Beautifully Coloured Maps, with all Recent Dis- 
coveries and Political Changes in the continent of Africa and other parts of the 
World, and will be found invaluable for re/erence and general use. 


Ina Few Days. Price 2s. 6d., large imperial 8vo, cloth. ‘ 

THE SCHOOL HAND ATLAS. A Series of Fifty- 
Four Maps, Illustrating Political, Physical, Commercial, Astronomical, and 
Classical Geography, along with over Sixty Sectional Maps of Important Cities 
and Districts, and a General Index giving the Situation, Latitude, and Longi- 
tude of over sooo places throughout the World. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, 
F.R.G.S. This Atlas has been carefully prepared, and contains all recent 
discoveries and changes, and its Physical and Classical Maps and other Educa- 
tional features make it valuable for Schools and Colleges. 


T. NELSON & SONS, London, Edinburgh, and New York. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & GO.S NEW BOOKS 


BY THE LATE DEAN CHURCH. 
Ready Next Week. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. Twelve Years, 


1833-1845. By the late Very Rev. R. W. Cuurcn, M.A., D.C.L., Dean of St. Paul's, etc. 8vo. 
*.* This volume is based upon the writer's personal recollections, and contains a record of the principal 
hases of the movement, with character-sketches of principal fjigures—Newman, Keble, Hurrell Froude, 
W. G. Ward, etc. 
ANOTHER VIEW OF THE OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
New Edition, with Additions. With Portrait, 8vo, 14s. 


WILLIAM GEORGE WARD AND. THE 


OXFORD MOVEMENT. By Wicrrip Warp. 
Church Times.—‘ There is no distinct history of the Tractarian Movement, but ‘‘ William George Ward 
and the Oxford Movement” gives the best picture of the chief — in its course. 
Spectator.—‘ Very interesting as well as very instructive. . No livelier picture than that of Mr. Ward’s 
Oxford life and influence amongst his contemporaries has been given in our generation. 
SECOND “ DITION, WITH CONSIDERABL E ADDITIONS. 


Just Ready. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. net. 


SOCIAL DISEASES AND WORSE REMEDIES: 


Letters to The Times on Mr. Booth’s Schemes. With a Preface and (reprinted) Introductory Essay. 
y T. H. Hux ey, F.R.S. 
NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 
Just Ready. Globe 8vo, 6s. 


ESSAYS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS. 


THOUGHT IN THE WEST. 
Durham, Honorary Fellow of Trinity and King’s Colleges, Cambridge. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
8vo, cloth. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek Text, with Notes. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. The Greek Text, with Notes and Essays. 14s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 

General Survey of the History of the! The Historic Faith. Third Edition. 6s. 
Canon of the New Testament os The Revelation of the Risen Lord. Fourth 
the first Four Centuries. Sixth Edition: Edition. 6s. 

Price ros. 6d. The Revelation of the Father. 6s. 

Introduction to the Study of the Four Christus Consummator. Second Edition. 6s. 
Gospels. Seventh Edition. 10s. 6d. Some Thoughts from the Ordinal. ts. 6d. 

The Gospel of the Resurrection. Sixth Social Aspects of Christianity. 6s. 


Edition. 6s. ‘. 
The rg in the Church. Tenth Edition. Ordination. 1s. 6d. 


18mo, 4s. 6d. The Victory of the Cross. Sermons preached 
The Christian Life, Manifold and One. — Holy Week, 1888, in Hereford Cathedral. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
On the Religious — of the Univer- From airength 4 Strength. 
sities. Sermons. 4s. (in Memoriam J. B. D.). 2s. 
RE-ISSUE OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Just published, Vel. I., 10s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. A 


and Revised Edition. Edited by W. ALpis Wricut, M.A., LL.D. In Nine Vols. 
Quarterly. 
CONTENTS oF Vo_uME I. :—The Tempest—Two Gentlemen of Verona—The Merry Wives of Windsor 

Measure for Measure—Comedy of Errors. 

The whole work has been revised by Mr. ALDIS WRIGHT,.the surviving Editor, in the light of the most 
recent textual criticism; and itis hoped that the CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE, which may now be 
considered as in its final form, may be found the most satisfactory edition alike for the scholar and 
the general reader. 

THE BISHOP OF RIPON’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELI- 


GION : being the Bampton Lectures for 1887. By the Right Rev. W. Bovp CarrENTER, Bishop of 
Ripon, Honorary Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. [Next Week. 
SCOTSMAN—‘We are certainly indebted to Dr. Boyd Carpenter for a work so broad and comprehensive.’ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


TRUTH IN TALE: Addresses chiefly to Children. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
Just Published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, 


Sermons. By Puituips Brooks, Rector of Trinity Church, Boston, U.S.A. 
SERMONS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


THE a OF THE LORD, and other SERMONS PREACHED IN ENGLISH 


Serm HURCHES. 6s. 
TWENTY | SERMONS. 6s. TOLERANCE. °s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S MANUALS FOR STUDENTS. 


Ready Next Week. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
By Dr. Haratp 


OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


H6rrvinG, Professor at the University of Copenhagen. Translated by M. G. LownpeEs. 

*,* This book is regarded by competent authorities as one of the best psychological text-books in exist- 
ence, and it has for some time past been recommended on the list of books to be read for the Moral Science 
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NOTES 

Fripay week in the House of Commons Mr. Pritchard 
Morgan moved in favour of the disestablishment of the 
‘Church of England in Wales.’ Mr. Gladstone made a 
characteristic contribution to the debate. He began by 
making a clean sweep of the arguments which the mover 
and seconder had employed. He reminded the House that 
the Church of England might rather be called the Church 
of Wales in England. It was the Welsh Church which 
had kept alive the flame of Christianity ; her history was 
continuous and unbroken; it was anything rather than 
alien. Moreover, during the last few years its clergy 
had done much by their zeal and devotion to atone 
for the idleness and folly which during the eighteenth 
century had driven the people into Dissent. Having 
thus shattered the premises, he proceeded to adopt the 
conclusion. The Welsh Church must go. It was the 
Church of the few not of the many—of the rich not 
of the poor. True, twenty-one years ago—since when he 
had had time to be born and come of age again—he said 
that to distinguish between the Church of England and 
the Welsh Church was an impossibility. But that ex- 
pression, strictly examined, might be ‘found to contain 
in it an element of exaggeration.’ Besides it was a 
statesman’s duty to carry out the impossible if the 
people desired it. (The new political morality in a nut- 
shell.) Therefore, since the Welsh representatives were 
in favour of Disestablishment, he was in favour also. Mr. 
Raikes replied in a candid and uncompromising speech : 
and the motion was defeated by 235 to 203: a majority 
that might, and should have been, much larger. 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Herschell 
moved the second reading of the Betting by Infants 
Bill. He purposely avoided all discussion as to the ab- 
stract morality of gambling, and explained that his mea- 
sure merely proposed to make penal the sending of all 
betting or touting circulars to young men not of full age. 
He promised to extend the scope of the bill to money- 
lending circulars if their Lordships gave him sufficient en- 
couragement, and later on he kept his word by introducing 
another bill with that object in view. The Lords gave a 
singularly hearty welcome to this attempt to put down an 
intolerable nuisance. ‘The Lord Chancellor suggested that 
the offence be made a misdemeanour so as to be dealt with 
summarily, and Lord Cranbrook rejoiced that something 
was at last to be done for the rich. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury solemnly cited two cases within his own know- 
ledge which strikingly illustrated the very novel truth 
that if you bet beyond your means you are bound to come 
to grief. Lord Salisbury somewhat checked the torrent of 
enthusiasm by pointing out that it would be difficult to 
lay hands on the real culprit, and by sardonically remark- 
ing that, considering there was nothing to which the Legis- 
lature had more studiously applied itself than the sup- 
pression of betting, the present state of affairs afforded but 


little encouragement to fresh legislation. However, the 
Bill was read a second time. 


On Monday the House of Commons enjoyed a ‘ nicht 
wi ’ Thomas Atkins. Lord Hartington made a long speech, 
complaining that effect had not been given to the recom- 
mendations of the recent Commission, and all sorts of 
military topics were introduced by all sorts of members, 
from which Mr. Labouchere was perhaps not without 
reason in gathering that our soldiers are stunted in size, 
that they live in barracks unfit to be pig-sties, that they 
have not enough to eat, and that they get no pay. A 
letter of Sir John Adye’s in The Times, however, asserts that 
though much remains to do we are in a much better position 
as regards recruiting than twenty years ago. One fanatic 
moved the reduction.of the army by 30,000 men—the 


number of soldiers in Ireland—as a protest against the 





twin scandals of Government and War ; but the majority 
against him must have made him pity himself immensely. 
Then the member for Northampton moved to reduce our 
forces by the number of men in occupation of Egypt, and 
of course received the discreditable support of Mr. John 
Morley in the matter. Sir James Fergusson pointed out 
how we had brought Egypt from bankruptcy to wealth, 
and in general what an excellent work we were doing 
there, though he reiterated the adherence of the Govern- 
ment to our wretched pledge to evacuate the country 
some day. Mr. Morley urged, apparently in the interests 
of the French Republic, that the day should be no distant 
one, and condemned the military operations at Tokar. 
We trust, for our part, that not in our time may that day 
arrive. We are pledged, no doubt, te leave Egypt when 
our work there is done: but till then our departure will 
simply mean the undoing of our work. 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Smith made 
the not unexpected announcement of the speedy appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the relations 
of capital and labour. The terms of the reference are not 
vet settled. Mr. Bartley moved the appointment of a 
committee to investigate the grievances attendant upon the 
incidence and collection of the income tax. He dwelt on 
the iniquity of paying collectors by poundage—a system 
from which Scotland is happily exempt—and laid great 
stress on the unfairness of taxing the profits of in- 
dustry and the returns from investment at the same rate. 
In the course of his speech he produced some very 
interesting and significant figures: proving the enormous 
increase that has taken place in the number of incomes 
Mr. Smith failed to 
see what good a committee would do, and the motion was 
rejected by 161 to 106—wisely enough. The second 
reading of Mr. Theobald’s bill for compelling railway 
companies to provide cheap trains for the working-classes 


under £500 a-year paying the tax. 


around the metropolis at certain hours of the day gave 
rise to a good deal of discussion, and missed being carried 
in a thin House by a majority of 19. 
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On Thursday, while the House of Lords was discussing 
the Tithes Bill in Committee, Mr. W. H. Smith in the 
Commons was informing Mr. Campbell-Bannerman that the 
Scottish Private Bill controversy might possibly be settled 
by the Government yielding entirely to the wishes of the 
Gladstonian members, who object to the proposed con- 
stitution of the Commission and clamour for a joint-com- 
mittee of both Houses—in defiance of the oft-expressed 
desires of every public body in Scotland. The Home 
Secretary introduced the Factories and Workshops Bill, 
which after some sensible discussion was read a second time 
and referred to the Standing Committee on Trade. 





Tue brave days of Donnybrook were renewed on Sunday 
when Parnellites and Timhealyites met each other on their 
native bog. People crowded to welcome Mr. Parnell on 
the journey from Kingston to Roscommon, and he de- 
livered brief addresses at various stopping-places. The 
breakdown of the Boulogne negotiations, he said, was due 
to neither Messrs. O’Brien and Dillon nor himself. It left 
him no alternative, however, save to fight to the bitter end, 
as he defied even his opponents, who had fallen so low as 
to be salaried with English gold, to affirm that the Glad- 
stonian assurances were satisfactory. Of the final result of 
the whole business he was most sanguine, opining that the 
present trouble would gain the cause of Home Rule such 
support throughout Great Britain as it had never re- 
ceived before. Despite an appeal from the altar that he 
should be shunned, two meetings he addressed in the 
course of the day were large and enthusiastic. Speaking 
with manifest contempt of Mr. Justin M°Carthy —‘a 
gentleman of great amiability of character but without 
much practical acquaintance with the wants of Ireland’— 
he justified his own retention of the leadership until the 
Gladstonians should give better guarantees than third-hand 
assurances that the questions of the police and the land 
would be left to an Irish Parliament. The members of 
his party had the proud consciousness that they had not 
allowed their nationality to be the trading post of petti- 
fogging lawyers willing to become the ‘keeps’ of an 
English political party. 

PriestLy support was of little avail to the Timhealyites 
who attempted a counter-demonstration at Carrick-on- 
Shannon. The Parnellites seized the platform whence 
Mr. Healy intended to speak, and amused themselves by 
cheering their leader, execrating ‘ Rotten Tim,’ and plying 
their blackthorns upon any one rash enough to express sen- 
timents at variance with their own. There were lively and 
highly creditable encounters between the opposing factions 
in the neighbourhood, and in these the Parnellites were 
victorious, though they were prevented by the police 
from pursuing their advantage. Canon Hoare demanded 
‘for the sake of poor old Ireland’ (but in vain) a hearing 
for the Timhealyites, who ultimately took refuge in the 
chapel-yard. In this sanctuary the ‘Dirty Little Scoundrel’ 
attempted to address his followers, and succeeded in 
maligning the police and in making some such references 
to Mrs. O’Shea as would have sent himself and his friends 
stark mad with indignation before Mr. Gladstone’s memor- 
able letter. And during his speech the Parnellites clus- 
tered on the outside of the iron railing in front of the 
chapel-yard, and groaned and hooted to their hearts’ 
content. And Mr. Healy felt himself a failure. 





STROKEsTOWN and Longford were visited by Mr. Parnell 
on Monday, and at both places his reception was good. 
Once more he repeated his declaration that he would 
continue to fight until the Gladstonians were prepared 
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to concede his demands. His touchstone to their creed 
showed it to be mere tinsel, and such Irish as accepted 
professions of Radical members of the House of Commons 
were leaning on a broken reed, as they would speedily 
discover to their cost. His opponents were fond of 
passing resolutions in Committee Room No. 15 in his 
absence, but they found it harder work when he was 
there. On Tuesday he was presented at Dublin with an 
address by the Gaelic Athletic Associations in the city 
and county. The honest men of Ireland were daily 
coming to his side, and presently his opponents would 
find themselves in such an insignificant minority that for 
very shame’s sake they would be obliged to hide them- 
selves. “Twas some of the lowest among Englishmen that 
had started the movement against him, and now it had 
been opened it would not be closed until the rightful claims 
of Ireland had been formulated. The Irish party must 


at next general election. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN repeated the well-worn and unanswer- 
able arguments against Home Rule at Birmingham on 
Saturday, but the noteworthy portion of his speech was 
that in which he expressed his desire for a return to the 
famous programme of ’85. On the same day, and to the 
same purpose, Lord Randolph Churchill broke his long 
silence at Paddington. He is still the Tory democrat. 
He will have nothing to say to the Land Bill, because 
there is no guarantee that the element of popular control 
will be supplied: which is, of course, the commonest cant. 
He strongly urged upon his party—which he almost in- 
variably spoke of as Tory, not Conservative—the necessity 
of taking up a sympathetic attitude on labour questions. 
There must be an end for ever of the eternal negative. 
He should vote for an Eight Hours Bill for miners; but 
he was not prepared to support the general regulation of 
all labour by Act of Parliament. He warmly repudiated 
all interested motives. He had had enough of politics 
and of the joy of battle to make him cease to care about 
cutting out his rivals. All he sought was the development 
of ‘the popular strength of the Tory party.’ We are 
ready to take Lord Randolph’s assurance for it. But 
there is not a word in his speech to diminish our thank- 
fulness that he is pursuing this excellent end from with- 
out instead of from within the Cabinet. 


Tue taking of Tokar was a brilliant and complete affair. 
Colonel Holled Smith’s force consisted of two black bat- 
talions and a squadron of Egyptian infantry. Osman Digna 
had collected upon the hills all the hostile emirs and der- 
vishes within many days’ march, and had primed them with 
prophecies and visions of victory. He meant to swoop 
down and spoil the Egyptians before they reached the ruins 
of the old Khedivial station ; but he was just five minutes 
too late. Some word of his plans had reached Colonel 
Smith, who hurried forward horse and foot from El Teb at 
daybreak, and at ten o'clock on the 9th—the anniversary 
of the date, seven years before, when the place was taken 
and the garrison massacred by the Mahdists—he reached 
Tokar. Scarce were his infantry in shelter when the der- 
vishes came down upon them. ‘The enemy’s losses tell 
eloquently of the fury of his assault. Out of two thousand, 
seven hundred fell, and all the important sheikhs are said 


to have been slain. The Arab position—some thousands of 


straw huts—was occupied and found abandoned. Osman 
Digna escaped with a whole skin up the Khar Baraka 
towards Kassala. In the meantime the tribesmen who were 
under his banner are making submission to the Egyptian 
authorities, and are cursing him and all his ancestry. They 
believe in luck, and Osman has had a run against him ; 
every avenging host he has led has been cut to pieces, 
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and his reputation in the desert must be not unlike 
Douglas ‘ Tine-man’s’ on the Scottish marches. The expe- 
dition, Sir James Fergusson tells, is not to proceed beyond 
Tokar for the present. But that oasis and Handoub will 
be occupied not provisionally but permanently as outposts 
for the defence of Suakin. Hence the outpouring of spleen 
by the Radicals, who perceive in the victory the first step 
towards the reconquest of the Soudan and a proof that we 
have gone to Egypt to stay. 





Tue pithiest illustration of the political situation in 
Canada has come from Mr. Van Horne, the President of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. ‘Our neighbour's mill- 
pond,’ he says, ‘is very low just now; our smaller one is 
at least full enough to keep us going comfortably. He 
wishes us to cut the dam.’ Putting loyalty aside, he asks 
Canadians if they will better themselves by sinking the 
general level of their prosperity to that of the American 
Republic, and by making their country the dumping ground 
of surplus American produce and manufactures, with Mon- 
treal and Toronto tributary to New York and the political 
methods of Washington triumphant at Quebec. The reve- 
lations regarding the ‘ treasonable intrigues’ between the 
Canadian Liberals and American Senators and Congress- 
men still go on. Sir Charles Tupper has read one of his 
audiences an extract from a letter by Mr. Hutt, Chairman 
of the Foreign Committee of the Washington House of 
Representatives to Mr. Winan, in which he discusses the 
logic and expediency of the advice tendered by Mr. Farrer, 
the editor of The Toronto Globe, about ‘not making two 
bites of a cherry, but going for annexation at once. For 
less than this men have had to part with their heads. But 
that was elsewhere than in Toronto, and in other days 
than the last decade of the nineteenth century. 





In Chili the insurgent forces have captured the key of 
the treasure-chest—the nitre districts—and have defeated 
the Government troops in repeated battles on the Pampas. 
After one such victory on the 15th, when five hundred 
of President Balmaceda’s adherents are said to have been 
slain, the town of Iquique surrendered next day to the fleet 
and the revolutionaries. The same night there was some 
bloody street fighting, and one hundred and _ seventy-five 
of the rioters were killed and wounded. Then the other 
side had an innings, and the town was captured by the 
Government troops, the insurgents, however, continuing 
their fire from the IJntendencia and from the warships. 
So the business part of Iquique was destroyed, and two 
hundred women and children are reported to have been 
killed in the streets. Next, after a five days’ slaughter, 
the town once more surrendered to the rebel squadron, 
and the marines and volunteers have been sent up country 
to fight more battles. The Chilians are a particularly 
happy family, but their case is not very different from 
that of their neighbours the Argentines, who are once 
more in a state of siege and revolution. 


In the West of Scotland the ironmasters are beating 
down the blast-furnacemen. Some are taking steps for 
the ejection of such of their former servants as occupy 
houses in connection with their works. Of course, their 
action is roundly denounced by the strike leaders, who 
talk the usual talk of inhumanity and the rest. The 
workmen held a meeting in Glasgow on Wednesday, when 
various representatives of the trades’-unions delivered 
speeches. It was stated by a Mr. Walls, from Cumber- 
land, that while the men are ready to meet the masters 
in peace they were also prepared to face them in war. 
The statement that furnaces could not be damped down 
for Sunday he denied, although he admitted that a 
modification of the appliances would be necessary. Coun- 
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cillor Tait, not content with the defeat he helped to inflict 
upon the railwaymen, urged a continuance of the struggle. 
To his mind the claims of the furnacemen had been rather 
too reasonable ; though, perhaps, they had been well- 
advised in limiting their demands as they had done. And 
thus the British tradesman pursues his Holy War against 
the nefarious institution of British Trade. 


Tue twelve weeks’ strike at the Silksworth Colliery, 
near Sunderland, is on the old question: whether employers 
are entitled to engage freemen or are bound to accept the 
dictates of trades’-unionism. Lord Londonderry has been 
compelled to eject the strikers from houses on his property, 
and this procedure has resulted in rather a serious riot. 
On Tuesday the bailiffs and their assistants, under the 
escort of a strong force of police, succeeded in clearing 
thirty houses; but on Wednesday they had only emptied 
eight, all strongly barricaded within, when a mob of thirty 
thousand persons, gathered from the surrounding districts, 
compelled them to desist. The crowd stoned the officers 
as they left the place, and after much forbearance the 
constables made a baton charge which resulted in the 
breaking of some thirty or forty rowdy heads. On Thurs- 
day night an attempt was made to wreck the houses of 
the freemen. Despite the entreaties of Mr. John Wilson, 
M.P., great havoc was wrought at three cottages. The 
rioters were confronted at the fourth by a collier armed 
with a revolver, who kept them at bay, though they num- 
bered thousands, till the arrival of the police. 





Tere is varied evidence that the men, if not the 
unions, are becoming weary of the constant friction and 
fight with their employers at the docks. Certain steve- 
dores were called off by their union from a ship on which 
some non-union men were employed, and they refused to 
leave. Certain unionist sailors shipped with non-unionist 
comrades, and were similarly called off. They also refused 
to obey_the union orders, and threw their union tickets 
overboard, saying they had had enough of striking. In- 
deed it has been made manifest that it is as much fear as 
any other feeling that keeps many men bound to the 
unions. ‘The union officials themselves are touched with 
this sense of uncertainty. The Amalgamated Society of 
Stevedores, for instance, issued on Tuesday an order to 
strike, which was countermanded on Wednesday. At 
the same time, difficulties are settled on neither side, nor 
are they likely to be on the present footing. There is still 
a complete unionist embargo on Federation vessels ; free 
and union labourers and seamen hold energetic speech 
with each other, or have merry mills when they meet ; 
and, to crown all, the seamen and firemen of ‘three 
Aberdeen steamers’ have declined to sign the Federation 
ticket, and have come out on strike. 





Tue agreeable armed and mounted ‘ demonstration’ of 
unionist shearers against free shearers in Queensland, of 
which we wrote last week, has been checkmated by a 
similar ‘demonstration’ of ‘police and military, and the 
unionists have been summoned to ‘deliver up their 
weapons.’ In the other Australian colonies there is no 
immediate trouble, but it is evident that trouble is feared. 
The employers are forearming. A great union of capi- 
talists is forming in Victoria, called the Employers’ Mutual 
Defence Association and possessing a working fund of 
£100,000. The rules of the association have already been 
printed ; and from the telegraphed summary it would 
appear that the association is formed very much on the 
lines of our Shipping Federation. It proposes to pro- 
vide compensation to employers for losses sustained by 
strikes and locks-out, and to support organisations for the 


registration of free employees. 
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TOKAR 


ii any one who has not the misfortune to be a 
Radical M.P., the reoccupation of Tokar and 
Handoub, effected last week after a determined resist- 
ance on the part of the Dervishes, appears a matter 
upon which the opinion of the military expert would 
be more valuable than that of the ordinary civilian. 
It is, first and foremost, a question of defence, con- 
nected no doubt with the Soudanese policy of the 
Khedive’s Government, but with no bearings, save of 
the most indirect, upon the general expediency of the 
British occupation. As for the Red Sea littoral, it 
may be a moot point if Tewfik’s rule would not be 
strengthened by the abandonment of a district so far 
removed from Egypt proper, and so liable to over- 
running by storms of religious fanaticism. But re- 
tirement is clearly impossible until a stable administra- 
tion is established in the neighbourhood : one bound, 
moreover, by treaty engagements not to use Suakin 
and the adjoining ports as slave-trade centres. That 
being the case, the Egyptian Government must keep 
a tight hold upon the harbours, which might otherwise 
be rushed at any moment by Osman Digna and the 
freebooters in his train. Now the military advisers of 
the Khedive have felt for the past twelve months that 
Suakin was insecure while the Dervishes had in Tokar 
a base of operations wherefrom they could go raiding 
at their leisure. Hence the present advance, inciden- 
tally beneficial—as securing for the unfortunate ‘friend- 
lies’ a certain amount of space, within which they can 
grow cotton and corn without fear of the marauder—but 
essentially important as a measure of military precau- 
tion. It implies no reversal of policy, no reconquest of 
the Soudan, still less that reconstruction of * the Empire 
of Sesostris,) which an excited French journalist pro- 
fesses to discern. For Berber and Kassala, the next 
halting-places in that inhospitable land, are, as Sir 
James Fergusson recently informed the more ignorant 
Radical M.P.’s, two hundred miles away. 

Obvious though these considerations be, the victory 
was brought under discussion on Monday last, not by 
one of the many experienced soldiers who sit in the 
Commons, but by Messrs. Morley and Labouchere, who 
presumably know little more about matters strategic 
than Lady Sandhurst or Miss Cons. Their speechifying 
was quite superfluous, but still more to be regretted 
was their importation into a debate on the Army Esti- 
mates of a desultory babble about the general aspects 
of the British occupation. ‘True that Mr. Morley was 
able to claim such credit as is due to pedantic con- 
sistency, inasmuch as he has opposed our sojourn in 
Egypt not only during the existence of the present 
Ministry but also during that of which Mr. Gladstone 
was the indifferent chief. It is not much; and he is 
very welcome to it. But would not a patriot—a real 
one: not the Irish variety—have held his peace even at 
the loss of some personal popularity among the Radical 
tail? Was Mr. Morley not aware that he was delibe- 
rately countenancing the attacks of an Anglophobiac 
press which, ever since the French Government de- 
clined to take part in the reorganisation of Egypt, 
has pursued a dog-in-the-manger policy of threaten- 
and-scold? Hitherto the Zemps and its compeers 
have failed to find sympathisers of any importance 
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over here; now they can claim Mr. Morley for an 
ally, and point with a certain show of plausibility to 
an outrageous sentence in’ which he asserted that ‘a 
permanent occupation was a deliberate violation of 
pledges.” But who wants a permanent occupation ? At 
all events, who wants one now? Lord Salisbury is 
ready, no less than Mr. Gladstone before him, to with- 
draw so soon as Egypt is sound in all respects—aiili- 
tary, financial, and administrative ; but he is bound in 
honour to the Khedive not to evacuate Egypt one 
moment before these reforms are thoroughly accom- 
plished. At present she is very far from self-sufficing- 
ness. No doubt her soldiers have shown a creditable 
fighting "capacity under British leadership ; no doubt 
her finances, instead of a perennial deficit, display a 
surplus of £600,000, and that in spite of the childish 
opposition of the French Government to the scheme 
for the conversion of the debt. But what about the ad- 
ministration of justice ? And can a Friend of Humanity 
like Mr. Morley consider with indifference the sufferings 
of the fellaheen under unjust magistrates, an incom- 
petent police,and an armed vagabondage? Yet it is less 
than three weeks ago that Sir Evelyn Baring succeeded, 
after a prolonged crisis, in persuading the Khedive to 
force upon his Ministers the appointment of Mr. Justice 
Scott as judicial adviser to the Government, and there- 
with the creation of a new Judgeship of Appeal. ‘These 
are important beginnings, no doubt, but if Mr. Morley 
had taken the trouble to read Mr. Scott's report he 
would be aware that many other necessary innovations 
therein mentioned have not been even begun. Mr. 
Scott recommended, for instance, the simplification of 
criminal investigation and the institution of district 
courts for civil processes. Both these reforms are to 
seek, and the work of introducing pure justice into 
Egypt will be as arduous as was that of inculcating 
pure morals on some of her cities—say Cairo, or per- 
adventure Port Said. 

The hour, then, for evacuation has not sounded, and 
it will not be measurable on the dial for many a long 
year yet. When it is, we shall go bag and baggage— 
“tis an old phrase, but “twill serve; until it is we 
shall stay, snarl the French never so fiercely. Mean- 
while, to fix a hard-and-fast date for abandonment is 
about as supreme a piece of folly as even a Radical 
brain can conceive. It would, as Sir James Fergusson 
pointed out in his statesmanlike speech, strike down 
every investment, every measure of improvement, and 
hearten all such as are interested in the anarchy of the 
country to lay and mature their plans. Then, when 
the fatal time was come, and the last redcoat em- 
barked aboard the homeward-bound trooper, the Egyp- 
tian Government would awake to find its exchequer 
empty, its peasantry starving, and the Dervishes at the 
Second Cataract. No doubt such a state of affairs 
would please the French: for intervention would be 
asked, and they would take care to avoid a repetition 
of the self-effacing policy they pursued in 1882. But 
to England it could only bring disgrace. Wherefore 


let the British electorate lay to heart the lesson of 


Monday’s debate. Needs must that Mr. Morley and 
Mr. Labouchere be prominent members of a Glad- 
stonian Ministry ; so that whatever benefits you might 
derive from such an institution at home, they would be 
balanced by certain humiliation abroad. 
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THE SPINNING-HOUSE SCANDAL 

URING the last ten days Cambridge has witnessed 
D a veritable storm in a tea-cup. An over-zealous 
Proctor, after an exciting chase, in which his bull-dogs 
displayed more than common speed and adroitness, ran 
into the Spinning- House a notorious member of the 
class variously described as ‘social evils” or * unfor- 
tunates.. Jane Elsden—for that was her name—was 
interviewed by the Vice-Chancellor in due course and 
sentenced by that functionary to twenty-one days’ cou- 
finement. So far nothing was done which was not part 
of the routine of the University. But the * unfortunate, 
finding the Spinning-House an irksome lodging, took it 
into her head to break prison, which she accomplished 
without the slightest difficulty. After some days she 
was arrested, charged with escaping from custody, and 
condemned by Baron Pollock to twenty-one days’ im- 
prisonment—a sentence the Home Secretary has now 
remitted. The story is squalid enough, and would 
be unworthy of comment had it not been made the 
excuse for a virulent attack upon the privileges of the 
University. The girl’s arrest, we are told, is a defiance 
of the common law, and could not have been made 
outside the marches of Oxford and Cambridge. This 
is true enough, but it is also true that for the better 
maintenance of discipline extraordinary privileges have 
been conferred upon the Universities. In the letter 
of the law no injustice was done the poor girl whose 
cause has been thus warmly and indiscreetly espoused, 
though the Proctor may hardly be congratulated upon 
his tact or sympathy. The * Town, ever eager to find 
some cause of offence against the University—the hated 
rival upon which it lives and waxes fat—has been 
clamouring for the abolition of the Spinning-House ; 
and there has been much loose talk about * Spanish 
Inquisitions ~ and ¢ Russian justice.” 

It is the fashion nowadays to legislate by panic ; and 
it is probable that we shall witness a noisy agitation 
against the University and her privileges. ‘The Spin- 
ning-House has a mediaeval picturesqueness, a spice of 
corruption, not without their value in these days of 
red-tape and vulgar commonplace. It is easy enough 
to repeal abuses. It takes centuries for a good healthy 
abuse to grow up, and it is as wicked to destroy ancient 
customs in the name of reason as it is to deface monu- 
ments or restore churches. We can also conceive 
that the Spinning-House has its uses, and we hold it to 
be the duty of the University to guard her privileges 
with watchful jealousy. Cambridge is something more 
than a market-town. It exists solely for and by the 
University. The Vice-Chancellor cannot efficiently rule 
his province if he be not permitted to remove or lock up 
such persons as he deems noxious to the commonweal. 
But if the privilege be retained, it should be exercised 
with the utmost discretion. There are obvious dangers 
in empowering an academic authority, not amenable to 
public control except through the imperfect medium 
of popular opinion, to dispense a kind of ‘Jeddart 
justice> to members of the public who incur the suspi- 
clon —it may be no more—of being disreputable charac- 
ters. In all things a mean should be preserved. ‘The 
‘social evil, if it is to be successfully tackled, must be 
approached from the point of view not of the church 
but of the world. Now the Proctors are seldom men 
of the world. The history of their imposing system 
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is a record of blundering incompetence. ‘The most of 
them have performed their duties with a narrow-minded 
zeal which is almost criminal. They have a most dis- 
agreeable duty to perform, it is true, and on that 
account deserve some public sympathy. But the office 
is one much sought after: it is lucrative and it leads 
to advancement in the University and in the Church ; 
and it is but just to claim that those who discharge its 
peculiar duties should be men of judgment and dis- 
cretion. In the history of the University this has too 
seldom been the case. Men whose training, experi- 
ence, and temperament utterly unfitted them for the 
post have had entrusted to them the power of ruining 
the prospects of young men more foolish than vicious. 
More than once they have exposed to the indignity of 
arrestment women of spotless innocence, and the Uni- 
versity has had to pay dearly for their lack of dis- 
crimination. In the case of Jane Elsden the Proctor 
was guilty of unnecessary harshness. The girl had just 
expiated her crime by fourteen days’ detention in the 
Spinning-House, and might surely have been allowed 
more than a few days of freedom even by the sternest 
moralist. Otherwise it is plain that prostitution must 
be punished by lifelong imprisonment. 

There is no grievance against the summary justice of 
the University: it is her administration which is at 
fault. When under-graduates were lads of fourteen or 
fifteen it was obviously her duty and their interest to 
supply the place of parental control, but there are those 
who question if it is altogether wise to shield young 
men of twenty odd years after the same fashion as they 
were boys. _Of course, it can be replied that the whole 
English University system is hereby attacked: that if 

ave colleges you must have moral supervision. 


you } 
That may be, but in any case one is free to argue 
that the-students of the Scottish and German Uni- 
versities are with all their liberty no worse behaved 
than the under-graduates of Oxford or Cambridge. 
If the proctorial system is to hold the respect of the 
world it must suffer a searching revision. Charity 
demands the relaxation of the Draconian law ; and, in 
this contest at least, expediency fights on her side. If 
the University still interprets her privileges with the 
appalling narrowness she has shown in the past, she 
will not be permitted to retain them long. And the 
immediate suppression of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
and the notorious Spinning-House would mar the pic- 
turesqueness and seriously imperil the efficiency of one 
of the most ancient and respectable institutions in the 
land. 
PARNELL AND FRIENDS 

— internecine Irish fight, which is to go on till the 
; general election, has regularly begun in Ireland— 
as preliminary, perhaps, to its extension to America and 
Australia. ‘This development may be left for the pre- 





sent among possibilities. ‘There are reasons very easy 
to understand why the anti-Parnellites should think 
longingly of a trip across the Atlantic or half round 
the world. Gentlemen of even less enterprise might in 
these days of floating hotels go even further (at some- 
body else’s expense) in search of the ‘£10,000 or 
£12,000? which it is hoped a little well-applied oratory 
might produce—of course for the exclusive benefit 
of the evicted tenants. Such a sum, to be so easily 
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obtained, must sound tempting just now when four- 
fifths of that debated £40,000 are still in the hands 
of Messrs. Monroe, and those much badgered men of 
business are swearing that, if they are worried any 
more, they will transfer the whole amount to the 
Court of Chancery, and leave the Irish to fight it 
out before English judges. Whether this chilling 
threat has been uttered or not, the £32,000 which 
remains of the £40,000 is for the moment part of 
that portion of the universal pigwash which is unat- 
tainable by most pigs. America and Australia might 
supply the deficiency—or they might not; for Parnell 
would be holding out the rival hat there too. If the 
fight went as it is going in Irish towns the expedition 
would not cover the expenses of the anti-Parnellites. 
Contrast for a moment the figure of Mr. Parnell 
triumphant at Roscommon, Strokestown, and Long- 
ford, with the unlucky Mr. Healy at Carrick-on- 
Shannon, vainly endeavouring to make himself heard 
amidst the yells of the porter-breathers. Kilkenny has 
proved that such a contrast does not show the relative 
strength of the parties accurately. In a general election 
the immense power of the clergy would tell in the 
country districts. But a general election is some way 
—perhaps more than a year—ahead. In the interval 
who knows what may filter from town to country ? 
In any case the rival Irish patriots will severally and 
mutually complete their portraits for our benefit. 

The work has been briskly begun in Roscommon, and 
briskly carried on at Strokestow nand Longford. At 
these places Mr. Parnell has been hard at work brush- 
ing in a picture of himself as a gentleman who will work 
in the cause of ‘Irish nationality’ by constitutional 
means as long as they will serve: with a settled deter- 
mination to proceed to unconstitutional if nothing else 
will do. At Roscommon and Strokestown he was ex- 
plicit as to the end which his means are to attain. 
Complete power to settle the land question, absolute 
control over the constabulary—these are the minimum of 
his demands for the present. It is because he has not ob- 
tained a sufficiently explicit engagement that they will 
be given that he has been constrained to refuse his con- 
sent to the arrangement made by the tearful—and now 
apparently ailing—O'Brien. By ‘pushing , Squeezing, and 
exhortation of various kinds, the Gladstonian Liberals 
have been got far, but not far enough. They have been 
brought to a general promise, but not to that written 
engagement which Mr. Parnell, who knows the value of 
Mr. Gladstone’s word, thinks necessary. So he with- 
drew, and can reflect that, if there is to be delay in the 
triumph of Ireland, ‘ we at least will have the proud 
consciousness of knowing that we have not allowed Irish 
nationality to be trailed in the dirt by pettifogging 
lawyers (shouts of ‘ Down with Healy and Cummins !”) 
who would willingly sell your birthright for a miserable 
mess of pottage, and thus become the kept slaves of an 
English political party... His contention is, as it has 
been from the first, that he is fighting for a solid 
gain—-and that his opponents were seeking their per- 
sonal advantage under cover of an understanding with 
Mr. Gladstone, which may mean anything or nothing. 
This is making the utmost use of the imbecile anti- 
Parnellite sondionbions propounded in the early days of 
the fight, that they: will look to the Gladstonians to 
finance them. How can men with the charge that they 
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have English money in their pockets—the most ruin- 
ous charge before the suspicious and envious Irish 
peasantry—stand before the man whose hands are 
clean? Moreover, how can men who have _ bound 
themselves to work with an English party play on the 
most useful of all strings when an Irish audience is to 
be pleased—the threat to rebel? They dare not do it 
and hope to keep their paymasters. But Parnell can, 
and did, before ‘ the largest week-day meeting ever held 
in Ireland, when he said what heroic things he would 
do if ever on mature deliberation he felt bound to lead 
his countrymen to the use of methods ‘without the 
constitution.” So said Parnell at Longford. 

Now this is the man whom the Gladstonians believed 
in, worked with, swore by, and did their utmost to 
make master of Ireland, till it began to be clear that 
further support of him would entail loss of votes in 
England and Scotland. And, after all, he is saying 
nothing new—nothing which he did not say before and 
after his late accomplice put him into Kilmainham. 
He ceased from saying it for a time after the pact of ’85, 
lest the conspiracy should be hindered : but do Separa- 
tists themselves now doubt that he meant it all along ? 
Unless all the Unionists said of Mr. Parnell from the 
first is true, the attitude of the Separatists towards 
him now is imbecile and malignant. If they are right 
now, then for five years they have been in strict alliance 
with, and have been beslavering with praise, a man 
who, on his own showing, is fully prepared to use 
means ‘without the constitution “—civil war, in plain 
words—in order to attain his ends. And that alliance, 
too, was made after he had used words oniy a shade, if 
even so much, less violent than those he “nployed at 
Longford. If Mr. Parnell is a liar now, and js only talk- 
ing the fustian which—as the ‘mobled que?n’* O’Brien 
(hysterical old woman and pocket-handkercpief patriot) 
said with abject want of humour at Salishfey—ple ases 
the Irish in his own speeches, what guarantee 1s there 
that he was not also lying during the couse of their 
alliance with him? They cannot get @ut of the 
dilemma. Either they have been the allies of a poten- 
tial rebel, of one whose aim is essentially treasonable, or 
they have sworn by and backed up a liar and a play- 
actor. When we remember how consistent Mr. Parnell 
has been in his language all along, what things he did 
not say during the duration of the conspiracy, what 
manifest scorn he showed for the English office-seekers 
and sentimentalists who beslobbered his boots, how 
clearly he can distinguish between the lie which he uses 
as a tool and the truth—we have no doubt on which side 
are the facts. He has been all along what he is, and 
those British men who have helped him have been his 
fellow-conspirators for their own end—or his abject 
dupes. In either case, their word on Ireland is worthless. 


EVIL COMMUNICATIONS 


PYNHE difficulty at the London Docks appears a very 

notable modern instance of the truth of the ancient 
copybook saw, ‘Evil communications corrupt good 
manners. We have approved the methods by which, 
and the temper in which, the Shipping Federation set 
itself to make of no avail the extravagant and impossible 
claims of the New Unionists. ‘The Federation, how- 
ever, has this week made a mistake so completely out 
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of accord with its former temper and method, and so 
entirely in harmony with the method and temper of the 
New Unionism, that we can but explain it as a tem- 
porary aberration caused by frequent and irritating 
contact with the officious representatives of the New 
Unionism—Seamen and Firemen, Dockers and Steve- 
dores, and the rest of them. 

The latest and most fruitful cause of strikes among 
the New Unionists is, it is well known, their claim that 
they, and they alone, should have employment in their 
particular industry. That claim had to be fought at 
all costs, and we approved, therefore, the attitude of 
the Shipping Federation, when it stood up and with 
vood temper declared it must be free to engage whom 
it would, for ‘ All we seek is men competent to per- 
form the duties for which they are engaged; it mat- 
ters not a jot to us whether they are unionists or 
not. The unionists would have it that the purpose 
of the Federation was ‘to smash up unionism, and 
the Federation has given some colour to the accusa- 
tion. In this wise. Some fortnight ago its members 
met for decisive business, the issue of which was a 
‘manifesto’ (as such circulars have come to be called) 
containing, with other items, a complete and reason- 
able set of revised rules for holders of the ‘ Federation 
ticket... Any competent ‘sea-going person, whether 
unionist or non-unionist, might thus register himself 
as willing to take service with members of the Federa- 
tion, and enjoy such protection against coercion and 
violence as the Federation could give him. ‘That is 
just such an arrangement as we should have expected. 
But elsewhere in the manifesto it was made known 
that on and after Monday the 23d all members of 
the Federation would require every seaman to hold 
a Federation ticket. However that regulation was 
intended—and it may have been uttered innocently 
enough—its operation would of necessity be harsh 
and unjust towards the unionists, who would thus be 
shut out from service in Federation ships by two con- 
siderations : (1) the terms of membership in their own 
union preclude them from belonging to any other, and 
(2) if that were not so, still they would be saddled 
with the double expense of belonging to the Fede- 
ration and to their own union as well. It may, of 
course, be said: * What have the Unionists done for 
the shipowners that they should be tender to them ?° 
But all the same it is not what we had expected of 
the Federation, which, being a corporation of honour- 
able traders, ought assuredly—the damnable example 
of the New Unionism being before it—to have avoided 
so much as even an appearance of unfairness and 
vindictiveness. 

It was expected that the enforcement of the above 
regulation on Monday would precipitate such a crisis 
as has not been known at the docks since the great 
dock strike. But the expectation fortunately was not 
fulfilled ; and that for three reasons, each of which is 
in its way sufficient. First is the fog, which effectually 
blocked the arts of both war and peace. Second is the 
fact that—whether or no the Federation had repented 
of the regulation—members of the Federation have 
ignored it all along in doing their business. And third is 
the curious legal question, whether the Shipping Federa- 
tion (Limited) is or is not an illegal combination ? But, 
in the words of the inspired poet, that is another story. 
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ARTISTS AND GENTLEMEN 
\ DE BLOWITZ, that ‘ prince de haulte sapience, 
ivi. 


opines, very wisely, that were the Kaiser, in ac- 
knowledgment of ‘the taciturn and respectful recep- 
tion’ accorded by the Parisians to the Empress Frederick 
—(‘ this messenger of peace °)—to abolish the passports 
to Alsace-Lorraine, the ‘stroke’ would ‘ certainly be 
felt from one end of France to the other.’ Ostensibly, 
we know, the object of the Empress’s visit is to com- 
bine business with pleasure: on the one hand she 
wants French pictures for the Berlin Exhibition, and 
on the other she proposes to take possession of the ten 
millions of francs) bequeathed her by the Duchesse de 
Galliera. But the obvious is not for M. de Blowitz: 
who considers this event ‘the starting-point of less 
bitter relations’ between Germany and France, and 
avers that they who will none of his theory are no 
‘lovers of peace’ and no true men. Be this as it may, 
and be M. de Blowitz right or wrong, °tis certain 
that two German artists have been singing Wagner 
in German to a Lamoureux audience, and that that 
Lamoureux audience arose and cheered their singing 
to the echo; so that it may safely be argued that a 
certain section of the Parisian public is composed, so 
far as art is concerned, of persons not absolutely foolish. 
On the other hand, you must set against this the fact 
that M. Paul Derouleéde is determined that no French 
painter shall exhibit in Berlin, and has ‘ manifested’ 
(with some hundreds of donkeys more) to that effect 
before the Strasbourg in the Place de la Concorde. 
Moreover, the invitations to exhibit are being gener- 
ally declined ; and M. Deroulede has further instructed 
his countrymen not to insult the Empress if they 
meet her in the street, but, once past her, to lift their 
hats and give out a cheer for the stolen provinces. 
From all which it is safe to conclude that the politest 
nation is polite as ever, and that the wmbilicus artium 
is no whit less parochial in aim and understanding 
than it was in the days when the Norman Poussin 
complained that its air was more than he could endure, 
and that not even to paint for Colbert and the King- 
Sun would he abide at such a centre of petty jealousy 
and common spite. 

It must be admitted that the Germans gave the 
nation which had shouted ‘A’ Berlin!’ a very hand- 
some hiding: also that that nation did not take that 
hiding well. The Revolution, indeed, has been alto- 
gether too much for France ; having left her scarce less 
incapable of laughter than Mr. John Morley himself, 
and having therewith played havoc of her intellects 
and encouraged her natural tendency to sentimentalism 
with a success that has made her the terror of the 
civilised world. Sedan, in effect, is twenty years old ; 
and here is M. Paul Derouléde, who is not so young 
as he was—who, at all events, is old enough to know 
better—encouraging his countrymen to behave like 
ill-bred and refractory school-boys in the presence 
of the widow of the victor of Sedan; and here are a 
number of very estimable—but not exactly unsur- 
passed —professors of the arts of painting and sculp- 
ture declining the invitation of the same august and 
widowed lady to exhibit their pictures in the capital of 
her late husband : on the ground—not that exhibitions 
are essentially damnable, and they are proud to suffer 
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loss (pecuniary) by staying away from one, but that 
the Emperor Frederick assisted, as the Crown Prince 
of Prussia, at the accomplishment of a series of inci- 
dents which brought about the ruin of that Napoleonic 
dynasty they abhor and the establishment of that 
Republic which permits them to make asses of them- 
selves unchecked and unreproved. Surely so con- 
temptible a piece of self-assertion has not before been 
witnessed on the great stage of the world? Surely, 
too, so complete a reductio ad absurdum of the Artist's 
claim to moral dignity would only have been accom- 
plished in the Paris of MM. Carnot and Lissagaray : 
the city, that is, which hissed M. Sardou—not because 
his play was bad but—because he chose to tell some 
part of the truth about Robespierre and Co., and 
howled itself hoarse over the removal from a public 
place of the statue of Marat—not because it was good, 
for nothing poor Baffier could do was ever worth look- 
ing at, but—because it was an ‘ homage’ to one of the 
arch-ruffians of that anarchy of Sadic scoundrelism they 
call the Revolution. 

Munkacsy, who is an Hungarian and has had the 
honour of a personal interview, will exhibit. So will 
Bonnat, who can paint, and to whom the Empress’s 
call revokes the time when ‘ the Emperor of three-fourths 
of Europe picked up the brush of a Venetian painter.’ 
But M. Puvis de Chavannes, who is a sort of French 
Burne-Jones, and whose work is so unpainterlike that 
it ought long since to have inspired Mr. Grant Allen 
to write an article in a monthly magazine—M. Puvis 
de Chavannes, we say, is compelled to differ. He 
‘was not honoured with a visit, and he has no desire 
to further a scheme whose object is—(evidently !)—to 
make Frenchmen seem ‘ to accept with credulity all the 
plaudits and the praises which will be lavished on 
them.” And of such is the kingdom—the Parisian 
kingdom anyhow—of art! There are certain to be 
‘plaudits and praises’: but will they be real? They 
will be German, at any rate; and no Frenchman will 
allow himself to believe that they are anything but a 





sort of fiendish attempt at consolation for the loss of 


Alsace and Lorraine. ‘That is the way they argue, 
these Children of Light—especially those among them 
‘not honoured with a visit... In truth, it is so plain 
that art is not an affair of the parish pump that the 
conclusion is one and irresistible. ‘These eminent per- 
sons are excellent patriots, no doubt—though even in 
patriotism it seems not doubtful but Messrs. Dillon and 
O’Brien could give them points and a beating. But 
assuredly they are not artists: nor, if dignity and a just 
appreciation of their place in the universe be essential 
to the qualification, are they gentlemen. 





AWAKENING 


T first sight the debate on the Army Estimates 

is no richer reading than Mr. Burnand’s paper. 

But if one should look between the lines, having learned 
by bitter experience to take the official word of Secre- 
taries of State for all that it is worth, he may take 
comfort. For reasons our readers may possibly supply, 
both those who have a voice and those who would per- 
suade themselves that they have one—to say nothing 
of those who are silent or who speak officially—con- 
tributed with or against their will to give the formal 
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debate some little meaning. There is, as we have said, 
a general feeling of uneasiness in the air. The Secre- 
tary of State for War may repeat his assurances in 
the old words to the old tune. As thus: ‘ Really we 
are not as other Ministers, who trifle with the legiti- 
mate interests of State—as defined by Hobbes and 
by all who have come after Leviathan. We have 
spent sums on barrack-building—which no House of 
Commons would have voted in the last century. We 
can mobilise more men than any unworthy Govern- 





ment which has formerly shaken before a general 
election in its shoes.” And to the Secretary for 
State there may enter many other well-known public 
personages : jesters, dupes, soldiers, men of honour, all 
speaking their old words because it is so difficult to 
learn a new part. On the face of it, all that is true 
in words; but what the judicious may read between 
the lines is perhaps more than true: it is essential. 
It amounts to this: no absolutely candid and well- 
informed and disinterested personage has dared to 
stand up in the House of Commons and say that the 
British Army is prepared to take the field with credit 
to itself and to the Empire in a first-class war. On the 
contrary there is extreme and ill-suppressed uneasiness 
as to what might happen under certain definite con- 
tingencies, so dangerous that no prudent person would 
openly refer to them in Parliament nor even in modern 
journalism, unless under a sense of public duty. 

The proof of these things lies in the reading of 
them. But certain details must be underlined. It 
is most important that ‘the forward party, which is 
perhaps undergoing a gentle process of petrifaction 
not unknown to art but quite inimitable in Nature, 
shall not let the Commander-in-Chief alone. He has 
the misfortune to be a royal duke, and to have served 
the Queen one way and another for more years than 
some of us can reckon. But in spite of these offences, 
proof is incomplete. We should dearly love to see it 
shown that the scapegoat is really a scapegrace: that 
on the whole he has not made the best of his oppor- 
tunities, nor struggled valiantly with difficulties that 


would make any German officer (even the Flower of 


Prussia) turn pale in his office ; or that he has not only 
come out of those difficulties with the respect of every 
officer and civilian worth his salt, for that he has so 
far succeeded in meeting all calls made upon our slen- 
der military resources without any disaster for which 
he (not his temporary civilian masters) may fairly be 
blamed. It would perhaps be more manly to admit 


that if the country would give the Commander-in-Chief 


better material and more of it—he has always asked 
for this—then he might even waive the little point 
about ‘selection,’ all important in the eyes of certain 
honourable gentlemen. 

Having flown in the face of the Hartington Com- 
mission and of The Times, it is only decent to add 
that as regards the root of the matter, the authorities 
are with us—or we are with the authorities. It suits 
the jester of the smoking-room to jingle his cap and 
bells in the Prime Minister’s face: a case of dignity 
and impudence indeed. It suits a veracious print to 
throw stones at the poor 7%mes, which of course lives in 
glass houses: we all do in England now. But he and 
his have made a fatal mistake : they have protested and 
proved too much, As thus: they have carefully hunted 
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up all previous convictions against The Times—before 
they were born. Excellent : but The Times, the his- 
torians tell us, had some little influence then, and really 
is not quite extinguished yet. 


THE LABOUR COMMISSION 
wr in doubt start a Royal Commission, is a 


maxim of statecraft of which it is well to fight 
shy. Still a strong Government may appoint Royal 
Commissions with impunity, which is to say that a 
Royal Commission may be an excellent way to weaken 
your opponent's hand. But is it not pertinent to ask 
f the Government is not putting all the fat into the 
fire at once? It would seem that the duty of the 
Commission to be appointed is to investigate all 
the bases of Economic Science, and the result must 
be that the Blue Book it will issue would most con- 
veniently take the form of an edition of the Wealth 
of Nations with an introduction, notes, and a commen- 
tarv by the Commissioners. The historical method 
to be discarded and Political Economy Is to start afresh 
from and in 1891. 
A Royal Commission to inquire into the a 


, 


C'est mag nifique, mais 


between employers and employed will either limit itself 


after a fashion which would not be justified by the 
terms of its remit, or will investigate the whole fabric 
As it is hoped by Sir John Gorst (who 
ought to know) that its labours will be ended in time 


of civilisation. 


for the present Parliament to deal with its report, it must 
be concluded that some such self-imposed limitation is 
contemplated, or that the repeal of the Septennial Act 
is the next item in the Government programme. Speak- 
ing at Paddington Lord Randolph Churchill was more 
moderate in his desires. He wanted a Commission to 
inquire into the hours of labour, and one can only 
hope that, practically, his wish and no more will be 
granted. ‘This question wants investigation. Here an 





accumulation of facts not so much as to the 
conditions of labour as with regard to the actual de- 
mands made by the labourers—will undoubtedly be of 
value. About these there is much misconception. In 
most recent strikes, nominally for shorter hours, the 
demand has practically been for increased pay. The 
The Scottish 
The men did not 
object to working overtime, but they did object 
to working overtime without what, in their opinion, 
was adequate compensation. It may well be that 
Government has recognised this fact, and is in con- 


question, in fact, has been one of wages. 
railway strike was a case in point. 


sequence averse from limiting the scope of the pro- 
posed investigation to the question of hours of labour 
in case the remit might be construed too literally. 
Apart from the tactical advantages of this lead in 
trumps, the appointment of the Commission is in itself 
a good thing—provided, of course, that its work is con- 
fined to the accumulation of facts and is not extended 
to the investigation of all the theories of economists 
from Ricardo to Walker. 
Lord Randolph Churchill's speech was chiefly note- 
worthy for setting forth his intention to support an 
Right Hours Bill for Miners. The argument he used 
was simply that the miners want it and that their life 
is not a happy one, and that therefore they must not 
be left to take care of themselv es, but Parliament must 
step in and protect them. Had Lord Randolph argued 
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that an Eight Hours Bill for Miners was nothing more 
than a bit of sanitary legislation he might have occupied 
a stronger position in the eyes of some. As it is, he is 
simply anticipating the report of the Labour Commis- 
sion, having heard only one side of the case. It is easy 
to say that miners have a hard life ; it is easy to wax 
sentimental over the lot of men shut out from the 
blessed sunshine, exposed to peril of life and limb. But 
it must be remembered that, as it is, miners’ wages are 
such that any can afford to be idle for one or two days 
in each week ; and it must be settled whether their 
demand for a statutory limitation of their working 
hours to eight does or does not practically resolve 
itself into a demand for increased wages. If the 
hours of labour can be regulated by statute, with- 
out bringing as an inevitable adjunct the statutory 
regulation of wages, Lord Randolph’s position may 
be unassailable; but it has yet to be proved—and 
Lord Randolph has not essayed the task—that this is 
possible. If the Commission can frame a report that 
will give light on this subject, it may prove itself cap- 
able of solving many other economic problems. But 
while it is right to anticipate with interest the work of 
the Commission, it is foolish to imagine that it will 
end all labour problems. One may desire that the 
workman should have his fair share of the produce of 





his industry—all honest men can do no less; but Go- 
vernments cannot compel capital to localise itself, and 
legislative interference with the natural and inevitable 
causes which must regulate the distribution of capital 
can only result in disaster to the workman. That Sir 
John Gorst is right in saying that the Commission is 
unlikely to effect any lasting and appreciable benefit 
to the working-classes is probably only too true. By 
it, however, and by the more tangible and immediate 
machinery of the new Factories and Workshops Bill, 
Her Majesty's present advisers are giving proof of an 
honest desire to do what in them lies to deal well by 
Labour. 





AN EPISTLE 


(From Michael Muldoon, Knocknakillty, to 
Timothy Healy, Esq., M.P.) 


CH, an’ whoo your sowl! arrah, Misther Healy, 


sorr ! 
Sure it’s the thruth, they’ve used you ungenteelly, 
sorr. 


Faith, if ye °d had a handy little cannon there, 
*Twould have served them right to have blown them 
into Shannon there. 


What did they do? Ochone, an’ it’s a snorther, 
Tim! 

Turned a parcel loose of blackguards filled with por- 
ther, Tim! 

Porther an’ shticks! Shticks, Tim, the share uv ye ! 

An’, Tim, ye’d to run, or it’s they’d have made the 
hare uv ye. 


What did they call ye, you that was the friend to 
um ? 

‘Rotten Tim Healy’! Och, bloody end to um ! 

‘Rotten Tim Healy!” and faix they seemed to mean 
it all, 

For down came the shticks, an’ begorra I wish Id seen 
it all! 
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An’, Tim, the while—an’ “tis that that kills the heart 
uv ye— 

Parnell, the Fox, Tim, he ‘d the proper start uv ye! 

Houldin’ his meetin’s, talkin’ an’ desavin’ huz, 

Wid never a rotten egg to hint he’d best be lavim’ huz! 


Himself is the Fox, av it’s you’s the Golden Eagle ; 

He can hide, he can run, he can bite, and he can 
wriggle ; 

Take a leaf from his book. 
um, Tim, 

Do the best ye can, an’ be jabers, imitate um, ‘Tim ! 


Av ye can’t anticipate 


It’s yourself’s the eagle, barrin’, Tim, the pinions : 

Why thrust your shkin to Bloody Balfour's minions ¢ 

Here's my advice: since the bhoys means fallin’ out 
wid ye, 

Get a fire-escape, aw take it, Tim, about wid ye! 


THE CRAZE FOR ELIXIRS 

‘ OLESTA Senectus’ and her companions, Disease 

\ and Death, are the great enemies of the race ; 
and in the heart of the average man, even in these 
days of altruism and pessimism, there ever abides the 
hope of perpetual health under the happy sun. *‘ Why 
should I grow old and die? May I not be the one 
to drink at the Fountain of Youth?” But, alas! that 
fountain has run dry. Scientific irrigation has left no 
ripple of it anywhere; and dry throats must be slaked 
and outworn flesh must be made fit again by other 
means. Coarse and brutal most of them are; but they 
are old as history, and they vary little in the circle 
of the ages. It is a long stage from Medea, who by 
injecting the juice of certain herbs into an ancient ram 
made him frisk again as in Maytime, down to Brown- 
Sequard’s boast that last vear his elixir containing the 
potency of the ram could make the withered elder 
repeat the feats of his amatorious youth. Medea’s 
and the daugh- 





power failed once at least, and badly 
ters of Pelias went fatherless; and Brown-Sequard’s 
elixir has proved a delusion and a snare to many a con- 
fiding fool. 


demigod that sought and found the remedy ; and only 


In the old time it was the hero or the 
kings and princes used. ‘Tithonus loved a goddess ; 
Psyche got her immortality from the father of the 
gods. Nowadays Fritz would have the right to put 
his immortal question, ‘ You rascals, do you want to 
live for ever?*> For every one that can afford a 
penny paper bleats of little but medicaments and 
doctors. The air is thick with medical terms ; and 
even at table men talk of naught but diet and bacilli 
and the properties of drugs. 

The few wholesome men that remain are fain in pro- 
test to found an association sworn to prefer a natural 
death. 
cremation, the sentiment of a flowerful wicker coffin, 
those cheerful topics of the last lustrum, have never a 
chance against Koch and Mattei and the relative merits 
of goat’s blood or dog’s serum in early phthisis. But 
the sun of Koch appears already on the wane. His 
brew commands respect by its potency ; it certainly 
does not owe its effects to the patient's imagination, 
and Koch is a doctor, and worked hard for years, and 
is therefore not so interesting as if he had been a 
His work will be left to his 


Funereal luxuries. the sweet reasonableness of 


sentimental impostor. 
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But Mattei and his doses are 
Mattei never studied medicine, and 
he must (argal) know all about it. Also his dis 
covery was made in the fearless old fashion. The 


kind to test in peace. 
another matter. 


exhilarated goats showed where the Delphic priestess 
should set her tripod: Mattei’s collie with his mange 
found grass which cured him; and the world is the 
richer by panaceas nearly universal in their potency, 
Mattei brews the grass, and—having a peculiar power 
over the elements—Mattei primes his brew and charges 
his pilules with various qualities and hues of electri- 
city ; and one cures cancer and another scrofula. Only 
it must be remembered that if you are very ill you 
must take your medicine in its more potent (that is, 
its most diluted) form. Faith works wonders other- 
where than within her own horizon. The king’s touch 
used to cure the scrofulous child—inspirited by the 
hope of cure; and hourly doses of a harmless drug 
will cheer the sufferer left to die by a (perhaps) too 
honest professor. Hopelessly to wait for Death is to 
court his arrival. ‘To fight him cheerfully, howbeit 
with useless weapons, keeps him at bay. New remedies 
by the score may yet be worked by similar means. 
Did we know the browse of Nebuchadnezzar we might 
hope to compound a cure for acute mania. Does 
not the valerian dear to the enamoured cat heal Juliet 
of the vapours? Yet another theory of renewal may 
be formulated thus: Find some animal not liable to a 
given disease ; inject its blood into the veins of your 
patient ; and you will conquer his malady. ‘The goat 
is not inoculable with tubercle, and his kids do not 
die of consumption : hence injection of goat’s blood is 
the new Parisian fad for consumption. Rats are invul- 
nerable to anthrax poison ; and may not rat’s blood cure 
anthrax ? Nay, but the speed with which anthrax kills, 
once it gets the start, will be too much for the remedy. 
Even with the rateatcher at the door. 

In sad seriousness, where is it all to end? Is life 
worth it?’ ‘The farrago of rubbish that was the 
pharmacopoeia of the dark ages was less dangerous 
(because less active for mischief) than many of the 
pick-me-ups and narcotics to be seen on every toilet- 
table, the daily sport of many a woman whose only 
disease is idleness and self-indulgence. The spring and 
autumn bleeding of our hardy, open-air, beer-drinking 
ancestors was far less noxious than the tiny syringe 
which has driven many a brain to suicide or a mad- 
house. It is time, we say, that we learn once more to 
die like men. ‘To die of death: that is the true 
‘Toryism. But these wretches with their protests and 
their experiments, their desire to fudge this and to 
! In truth, the faddist is omni- 
You trample him under in 
politics, and he comes up smiling in morals ; you break 
his teeth over Ireland, and he points with triumph to 
his goodly work in India (where he has given syphilis a 





dodge the other 
present and all-powerful. 


new lease of life, and is just now by way of compelling 
the Hindu woman to forego one of her most cherished 
privileges) and with hope to the near future and the 
apotheosis of Socialism. You tell him he must die of 
death, as his father before him; and he answers you 
with Koch or Brown-Sequard or Mattei. ‘The one 
good thing is that he fails; and in that reflection we 
may let him go his way, which in this case leadeth 
unto unwholesome and unnatural death. 
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MODERN MEN 
MR. JAMES G. BLAINE 


ys ago, when the ill-starred Garfield was in course 
of election to such fame as the White House and a 
madman’s revolver can bestow, his opponent was the pro- 
fessional politician who fills, under the third of Garfield’s 
successors, the office of Foreign Secretary to the American 
Republic. He was then, as now, notorious rather than 
famous ; and then, as now, he was known for a wire-puller 
of the first order and withal as bold, unscrupulous, and 
reckless a trafficker in the national resources and the 
national reputation as the century has seen. Then, as 
now, too, he was hand and glove with the ablest and 
richest of the gang of capitalists who use the Govern- 
ment of the United States as a means of self-enrichment 
at the cost of the general body politic; and then, as 
now, he was well and adroitly served by the little army 
of henchmen, in the press and out of it, which takes his 
money and his orders and rejoices in no morals save of 
his furnishing. But it was all of none avail. In submis- 
sion as in revolt, alike as victim and as beast of prey, the 
American Citizen is an amazing creature enough ; but he 
drew the line at Mr. James G. Blaine, and accordingly that 
‘continental liar from the State of Maine, as marching 
choruses of electors describe him—(‘continental,’ by the 
way, may be accepted as a gentlemanly equivalent for the 
popular original of ‘blooming’)—went down—as he had 
already gone down before Hayes, and as he was presently 
to go down before Cleveland—and Garfield went aloft. Ina 
little while, however, he took up his Blaine to him, and his 
Blaine at once proceeded, as Foreign Secretary, to ‘ boss’ 
the continent from Alaska to Tierra de] Fuego. That he 
conceives to be his mission in life: that and the tail- 
twisting of the British Lion. His interference in the 
affairs of Chili and Peru was a master-stroke of impolicy ; 
his patronage of the M‘Kinley Tariff was expressly de- 
signed to the wounding and the hurt of the Dominion ; his 
conduct of the Behring Sea negotiations has been distin- 
guished by amore than American combination of ignorant 
smartness and impudent spread-eagleism ; he is charged just 
now with the design of worrying Cuba to the prejudice of 
Spain—just as he has been charged with that of ferment- 
ing discord in Nova Scotia and otherwhere to the preju- 
dice of this Empire; it is certain that he made himself 
President—(to be President of something or other is his 
mania)—of the Pan-American Congress, of whose proceed- 
ings—secret, sweet, and precious as they were, and fraught 
with disaster to an effete and purblind Europe as they 
were supposed to be—nothing has come, nor ever will; it 
is known that his are the clauses in the M‘Kinley Act 
which empower the President to impose duties without 
the consent of Congress, and lay an impost of exceptional 
weight and volume on ‘tea grown east of the Cape of 
Good Hope’—that is to say, on tea of British Indian 
cultivation ; it is undeniable that as a mischief-maker on 
the largest scale and in the name of These States he 
has no living rival. But it is improbable that he will 
ever be privileged to sit at the world’s table as the chief 
of the American nation. For one thing, he is over sixty 
years old, and his health is bad; and for another, the 
American nation neither loves nor trusts him. He has 
bid higher than most political persons even, in the 
United States, would bid for the Irish Vote; for did he 
not persuade poor misguided Mr. Harrison to send the 
dynamiter Egan as American Minister to Chili? He is 
the crony and the ally of the ‘trust-makers,’ even the 
monopoly-mongers, and the friend and colleague of that 
eminent ‘Boss’ who plundered the state treasury of 
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Pennsylvania, and who helps him pull the strings of the 
great Republican interest. But he will not be President 
in this world ; and in the next, where wire-pulling is im- 
pessible and it is understood a ‘ picturesque moral charac- 
ter’ counts for something, his chance is poor indeed. 

The truth is, the man’s record is bad for even a profes- 
sional American politician. He has been a score of years 
in Congress, and has always been a Protectionist and an 
ally of the monopoly-mongers, of the Jay Goulds and the 
Carnegies, and—consequently—the practical oppressor of 
the middle and the working classes. In their interest he 
has worked and fought and made such reputation as is 
his, and in their interest he has perpetrated some of his 
grossest blunders and accomplished some of his most 
shameless achievements. During six years that he was 
Speaker in the House of Representatives he was openly 
accused of promoting three railway schemes—which are 
to the American Capitalist of to-day as well assured a 
source of fortune as the high seas under the Jolly Roger 
were to his predecessors—and of taking advantage of his 
position to further the plans of certain sharks who shall 
be nameless here. Men went so far, indeed, as to name 
his price—(it was said, for example, that his services to the 
Union Pacific had been worth some sixty thousand dollars 
or £12,000 sterling to him)—and a certain Mulligan 
produced a number of letters which, it was understood, 
would make conviction inevitable. His conduct of affairs 
—how he contrived to possess himself of these documents 
(it is told that he persuaded Mulligan to let him see 
them in good faith), and then read out the less damag- 
ing and dangerous in full Congress—is matter of American 
history. It is matter of American history, too, that public 
opinion held him guilty but ‘smart’ withal, as the re- 
nowned Scadder was ‘smart, and hard to run down; for 
the incident was largely and resolutely used to the preju- 
dice of his several attempts upon the Presidency, and con- 
tributed doubtless in no small measure to his several defeats. 
No doubt, too, it will be used in his disfavour if he lives to 
contest another Presidential election, for which he has 
been in training ever since Mr. Harrison made him Foreign 
Secretary. His attitude is frankly—or rather impudently 
—anti-British. He poses as the undying and implacable 
enemy of this Empire, and on these grounds he will appeal 
to the Irish-Americans. In truth, there is none like him, 
none, to twist the Lion’s tail. His little feat in boycotting 
the Jamaica Exhibition is scarce worthy of so eminent an 
artist. But it must be confessed that his rehabilitation of 
the man Egan remains a masterpiece after its kind—as also 
his performance with our indiscreet and innocent Ambas- 
sador ; and if his attempts upon Lord Salisbury have been 
dismal failures in fact, they have shown at least that his 
heart is good, and that, considered as a paviour of the nether 
regions, he has merits neither few nor small. But in 
America the Irish Vote is no more omnipotent than here. 
The equanimity with which the nation endures the achieve- 
ments in dishonesty inflicted upon it in the sacred name 
of Government is astonishing enough. But at certain crises 
it is wont to rise and insist on having its way. It has 
risen thrice, as we have seen, and Mr. Blaine is still the 
guest of the White House—the guest and not the master ; 
and ‘tis pretty certain that when the time comes it will 
rise again, and to the same most laudable purpose. More- 
over, Mr. Blaine is just now without a reasonable party ery. 
His cleverness has been his undoing. He did his best for the 
M:Kinleyites, and he dallied with Reciprocity. It was the 
commonest swindle, of course; but he deceived himself with 
it, and while he was sporting with it in the shade (as it 
were) another Republican proceeded to float the old flag 
of Protection, and left the clever creature to go to the 
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country on his merits as a tail-twister alone, and with no 
thing to recommend him to the great heart of the people 
except his proved and manifest subserviency to the pay- 
masters and the henchmen of the bloody Clan-na-Gael. 
He is of Scots-Irish descent—the fellow-countryman of 
Tweed and ‘ Hughey’ Grant, the scion of a line of Ulster- 
men on the father’s side and of a strain of pure Irish 
Catholic on the other. So that, perhaps, his sympathies 
do really lie in the direction of the Vote by whose means 
he hopes to achieve the great ambition of his life ; per- 
haps it is with genuine heart that he tackles the Lion's 
tail, and essays to show himself Lord Salisbury’s match 
in manners, history, diplomacy, and international law. 
One may hope so, at least ; for one would rather think 
of him as parcel fool than whole immitigable knave, and 
no alternative is possible. 

The Southern States are not alone in their calamity. 
The North has her Negro Question also, and the name of 
it is Political Corruption. Mr. Blaine is the type and the 
exemplar of the professional politician : of which class, so 
far as himself is concerned, it shall suffice to note that, 
howbeit an heir of certain lands, his sole means of liveli- 
hood, since he gave up journalism, has been politics, and 
—he is very rich. Behind him and his like are the trust- 
makers, the corner-merchants, the artists in monopoly, the 
great capitalists who use their wealth (as a highwayman 
his pistol) to prey upon the weaker and the worse-armed 
among their countrymen. For a nation thus set between 
the Devil and the deep sea—between a possibility of 
Voodooism on the one hand and the certainty of ‘ boodle’ 
and the Irish Vote and the Knights of Labour on the 
other—it must be owned that the outlook is desolate 
enough. And yet one does not despair. It is tolerably 
clear that one of these days the Black Belt will have 
to be wiped out of existence, and it is not doubtful that 
the means employed to that end will not commend them- 
selves to the Humanitarian. Why should not some such 
purge be operated, mutatis mutandis, in the North? Good 
government is rapidly becoming impossible there ; for do 
we not all know of what excesses—in peculation, in open 
robbery, in jobbery as scandalous as the world has ever 
blushed to see—the professional politician has proved him- 
self capable? And have we not all seen something like 
an attempt at breeding a quarrel between Britain and 
America on no other grounds and for no other reason than 
that a particular professional politician has set his heart 
on being President? Where such offences against human 
and national morals are common, there, surely, reaction is 
inevitable. And we take it to be certain that, the mo- 
ment the American Citizen has had enough of making 
money and going to Paris, Mr. Blaine and his kind will 
either depart this world in peace, or will take to the high 
seas and the road as their renowned exemplars did—and 
were hanged for doing—before them. 





THE LAST CAMPAIGN 


T was the year 1925 a.p., and the Premier had once 
more journeyed northwards on his fortieth Mid-Lothian 
campaign. Howbeit fast nearing the years of the trium- 
phant Moses, yet, according to the newspapers of his party 
—(and the others had been suppressed: partly because 
of their bad morals but principally on account of their 
arrogant correctness of grammar)—yet was his eye not 
dimmed nor his natural strength abated. No monthly 
magazine was complete without an article from his pen ; 
no middle-class couple ever set up housekeeping without 
a post-card in his hand framed in the wood of his chips ; 
the automatic machines supplied no photographs but his. 
Men had ceased to wonder at his long-continued life and 
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activity. The Established Calvinistic Methodist Church 
of Wales had declared him a miracle ; the Established 
Salvation Army of England (now amalgamated with the 
Church of the Future) venerated him with the General 
and That Good Man as one of its New Trinity, and its 
monthly organ (the name of it was Ye/p) heaped on his 
head a full third share of the doggerel and slipslop in 
which the New Everything naturally embodies itself. One 
point alone in his conduct was noted with regret by the 
more fervent of his Welsh supporters: with a lingering 
regard for old associations, he devoted the proceeds of 
the chips to founding Almshouses for Disendowed Clergy- 
men; he had even resisted (for a time) the motion of the 
Temperance Party to discontinue the half-pint of beer 
at Christmas formerly allowed to the inmates of those 
institutions. But these amiable weaknesses were not 
allowed to detract from the man’s enormous influence. 
In his last years of power he had achieved such changes 
as made his earlier legislative achievements shrink into 
oblivion: from which, it may be said, he showed no sort of 
anxiety to withdraw them. They had revolutionised the 
conditions of political life in England ; and many of them 
he had carried through alone. His friends and associates 
had fallen one by one around his apparently immortal 
form. His old and valued colleague Blabouchere was dead 
of apoplexy, induced by the discovery of an accurate state- 
ment in Truth (admitted by an inexperienced sub-editor) ; 
Sir William G. G. V. V. Plantagenet had succumbed to 
an unvaried diet of his own words au jus Parnellite ; Mr. 
John Crawley, after a long and earnest flirtation with the 
Psychical Research Society, had passed over to Mme. Bla- 
vatsky, and had gone down to the grave a chela and the 
re-incarnation of the sainted Robespierre ; nay, the rising 
hope of the Premier's family, the son on whose unfailing 
indiscretion he had so long relied, had perished by a 
mysterious accident—an accident about which no Radical 
member be traved the slightest curiosity, 

Yet as the Premier was supported up the steps of the 
platform, and faced the vast assembly where all the rank and 
unintelligence of his party were gathered to hear him dis- 
course, he was calm and unmoved. He walked stifly and 
heavily, and his face wore a set smile: but his utterance 
was clear and distinct, albeit somewhat sharper and more 
metallic than old men remembered it in the great days of 
the Tipperarian Atrocities. ‘wo private secretaries stood 
close to him, and behind was the Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Até Club, chief of all wire-pullers 
in a wire-pulled age. 

It was generally understood that the speech of the 
evening would be devoted to foreign affairs ; and on this 
topic the orator was sure of a favourable reception. Dur- 
ing the past year he had held the meteor flag of his 
country even higher than before. By adroit financial 
operations the claims of Venezuela to the West Indies 
had been compromised by the cession of Jamaica and 
the payment of but half-a-million of indemnity—nay, of 
less, for the Venezuelans consented to take off discount 
for cash. Further, the Irish Republic had expressed itself 
satisfied with the surrender of two out of the three iron- 
clads still remaining to England ; so that the country still 
possessed a navy sufficient to protect her trade and her 
colonies—all that was left of them. Thus, it was with cheer- 
ful confidence that the party organisers awaited the Great 
Leader's speech and the verdict of the audience. 

The orator stood stiffly, leaning on the table and survey- 
ing the cheering multitude with a glassy stare. But his 
lips opened, and he began to speak with all the old fire 
and the old eloquence, and the secretaries of the various 
Liberal Odd Hundreds smiled to each other. But the 
smile faded from lip after lip, and in face after face was 
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replaced by a stare of horror and amaze. ‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, the orator was thundering, with his wonted 
conviction and to the deadly purpose men know so well, 
‘] do not seek to inquire what mystery of iniquity is con- 
cealed under the specious words and flimsy plausibilities 
of the present Government. Yet, knowing nothing and 
seeking to know nothing of their concealed motives, | 
have comparatively little hesitation in informing you that, 
to the best of my belief, I may, with a substantial approach 
to accurac’, describe them as being within a measurable 
distance of disgracing the name of England, soiling the 
honour of their country’s flag, and tamely yielding to the 
baseless pretensions of foreign insolence ! ’ 

Then man looked on man, and secretary on secretary ; 
and the delegate of an Odd Hundred made with his lips 
the words ‘ Stop him’; and the Secretary of the Até Club 
buried his feee in his hands, and groaned as a strong man 
in his agony ; and the speaker went on with the air of one 
inspired. ‘We have borne our dishonour long enough,’ 
he said. ‘Why is our army the laughing-stock of mili- 
tary Europe? Why have we set up enemies within our 
gates to open them to foes from without? Why have we 
bought disgrace with the lands that our forefathers won 
But at this 


the gathering tumult broke in uproar. Some cried out 


for us with their most precious blood ——’ 


that he was mad, some that he was possessed, some strove 
to drown his voice with applause, and some with hooting. 
‘The private secretaries tried to drag their chief away, but 
in their confusion they hampered each other. And with 
stony eye and set smile and intense earnestness the orator 
went on denouncing—denouncing—denouncing. And the 
Secretary of the Até Club sat huddled together, moaning 
to himself, ‘O me! Lost !—lost !—all lost!’ And an 
aged man, white-haired and accounted imbecile, the last 
Tory of Mid-Lothian, murmured gently, ‘The Lord be 
praised. I’ve lived to hear Auld Wullie speak the truth.’ 
And therewith he turned his face to the wall and gave up 
the ghost. And still the orator went on. 

But a young Professor, less reverent than the rest, 
seized a thick quarto of his idol’s speeches, which he 
always carried in his pocket, and hurled it wildly at the 
platform. It was not the first time the Premier had 
had his own words thrown in his teeth, but it was the last. 
The missive struck him full in the face: he tottered, 
and toppled over backwards, and lay so, his arms and 
legs sticking out straight, his speech still flowing from 
his lips. And as he fell, the secretaries arose, and plunged 
yelling down the back stair: a clatter of feet on the 
stone steps, a thud, a scream, and they were gone. The 
terrified audience scaled the platform, and lifted the aged 
Miracle to his feet. He was speaking still; but when 
they let him go, he reeled and fell once more, and with 
a strange click and a jar his oration ended. A doctor 
forced his way through the frightened throng, and knelt 
beside the prostrate figure. But as he lifted the stiffened 
wrist to feel the pulse, he uttered a scream of horror. 
‘Is he dead?’ gasped the Provost. ‘Heaven preserve 
us!” shrieked the doctor; and, with a yell of horrid, 
almost insane, laughter, he tore away the Premier's shirt- 
front, and snatching out his lancet drew it down the 
naked breast. But there came not blood but cotton- 
wool. And the doctor tore open the gash that he had 
made, and the leaders of the Liberals looked on the 
heart of their revered Leader, And behold! it was a 
phonograph. 

Then no man spake a word above his breath, but the 
vast assembly melted away by all the outlets. Only 
the Provost and a few of the chief men of the city took 
each of them a leg of a table or other weapon, and went 
after the secretaries. But they found only the chief 
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of them on the stairs, half-unconscious, shattered by his 
fall beyond hope of saving ; and they carried him up into 
the hall and put brandy to his lips. He stirred and sighed. 
‘The wrong drawer!’ he murmured ; ‘an old cylinder ! 
Lost—lost—all lost! But it was nobly done!’ Then he 
lapsed into unconsciousness, but revived again. ‘We could 
not do without him,’ he gasped. ‘ We had to kill Herbert. 
He would have told! O it was nobly done!’ ‘Who 
thought of it, villain?’ said the Provost. And the dying 
man grew inarticulate. None knew what he meant, but 
some said it sounded like—*. . . horst.”. ‘And how many 
years has this been going on?’ another asked ; and all 
bent forward for the answer. 
But the Secretary of the Até Club was dead. 


NOT BOOKS BUT —— 

T will never be clear to the lay mind why the book- 
buyer buys books. That it is not to read them is 
certain: the closest inspection always fails to find him 
thus engaged. He will talk about them—all night if you 
let him—wave his hand to them, shake his fist at them, 
shed tears over them (in the small hours of the morning) ; 
but he will not read them. Yet it would be rash to infer 
that he buys his books without a remote intention of ever 
reading them. Most book-lovers start with the honest 
resolution that some day they will ‘shut down on’ this 
fatal practice. ‘Then they purpose to themselves to enter 
into their charmed circle, and close the gates of Paradise 
behind them. Then will they read out of nothing but 
first editions ; every day shall be a debauch in large paper 
and tall copies ; and crushed morocco shall be familiar to 
their touch as buckram. Meanwhile, though, books wi/l 
go on flaunting their venal charms ; it would be cowardice 
to shun the fray. In fine, one buys and continues to buy ; 

and the promised Sabbath never comes. 

The process of the purchase is always much the same, 
therein resembling the familiar but inferior passion of love. 
There is the first sight of the Object, accompanied of a 
catching of the breath, a trembling in the limbs, loss of 
appetite, ungovernable desire, and a habit of melancholy in 
secret places. But once possessed, once toyed with amor- 
ously for an hour or two, the Object (as in the inferior pas- 
sion aforesaid) takes its destined place on the shelf-—where 
it stays. And this, saith the scoffer, is all ; but even he 
does not fail to remark with a certain awe that the owner 
goeth thereafter as one possessing a happy secret and 
radiating an inner glow. Moreover, he is insufferably 
conceited, and his conceit waxeth as his coat, now con- 
demned to a fresh term of servitude, groweth shabbier. 
And shabby though his coat may be, yet will he never 
stoop to renew its pristine youth and gloss by the price 
of any book. No man—no human, masculine, natural 
man—ever sells a book. Men have been known in 
moments of thoughtlessness, or compelled by temporary 
necessity, to rob, to equivocate, to do murder, to adven- 
ture themselves in the neighbourhood of fire-escapes: these 
things, howbeit regrettable, are common to humanity, and 
may happen to any of us. But amateur bookselling is foul 
and unnatural ; and it is noteworthy that our language, 
so capable of particularity, contains no distinctive name 
for the crime. Fortunately it is hardly known to exist: 
and 





the face of the public being set against it as a flint 
the trade giving such wretched prices. 

In book-buying you not infrequently condone an extrava- 
gance by the reflection that this particular purchase will 
be a good investment, sordidly considered: that you are 
not squandering income but sinking capital. But you 
know all the time that you are lying. Once possessed, 
books develop a personality: they take on a touch of 
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warm human life that links them in a manner with our 
kith and kin. Non Angli sed Angeli was the comment of 
a missionary (old style) on the small human duodecimos 
exposed for sale in the Roman market-place ; and many 
a buyer, when some fair-haired little chattel passed into 
his possession, must have felt that here was something 
vendible no more. So of these you may (and do) affirm 
Non libri sed liberi; children now, adopted into the circle, 
they shall be trafficked in never again. There is one 
exception which has sadly to be made—one class of men, 
of whom I would fain, if possible, avoid mention, who 
are strangers to any such scruples. These be Execu- 
tors—a word to be strongly accented on the penultimate ; 
for, indeed, they are the common hangmen of collec- 
tions, and most of all do whet their bloody edge on 
harmless books. Hoary, famous old collections, budding 
young collections, fair virgin collections of a single author 
—all go down before the executor’s remorseless axe. He 
careth not and he spareth not. ‘The iniquity of oblivion 
blindly scattereth her poppy,’ and it is chiefly by the hand 
of the executor that she doth love to scatter it. May he 
be damned therefor ! 

Of a truth, the foes of the book-lover are not few. 
One of the most insidious, because he cometh at first in 
friendly, helpful guise, is the bookbinder. Not in that he 
bindeth books—for the fair binding is the final crown and 
flower of painful achievement—but because he bindeth 
not: because the weary weeks lapse by and turn to months, 
and the months to years, and still the binder bindeth not : 
and the heart grows sick with hope deferred. Each morn 
the maiden binds her hair, each spring the honeysuckle 
binds the cottage-porch, each autumn the harvester binds 
his sheaves, and still the bookbinder he bindeth not. 
Then a secret voice whispereth: ‘ Arise, be a man, and 
slay him! Take him grossly, full of bread, with all his 
crimes broad-blown, as flush as May ; at gaming, swearing, 
or about some act that hath no relish of salvation in it!’ 
But when the deed is done, and the floor strewn with 
fragments of binder-—ah! still the books remain unbound. 
You have made all that horrid mess for nothing, and the 
weary path has to be trodden all again. Asa general rule, 
the man in the habit of murdering bookbinders performs 
a distinct service to society, but only wastes his time and 
takes no personal advantage. 

And even supposing that after many days your books 
return to you in leathern surcoats bravely tricked with 
gold, you have scarce yet weathered the Cape and sailed 
into haleyon seas. For these books—well, you kept 
them many weeks before binding them, that the oleagi- 
nous printers’-ink might fully dry before the necessary 
hammering; you forbore to open the pages, that the 
autocratic binder might refold the sheets if he pleased ; 
and now that all is over—consummatum est—still you can- 
not properly enjoy the harvest of a quiet mind. For these 
purple emperors are not to be read in bed, nor during 
meals, nor on the grass with a pipe on Sundays ; and 
these brief periods are all the whirling times allow you 
for solid serious reading. Still, after all, you have them ; 
you can at least pulverise your friends with the sight ; 
and what have they to show against them? Probably 
some miserable score or so of half-bindings, such as lead 
you scornfully to quote the hackneyed couplet concern- 
ing the poor Indian whose untutored mind clothes him 
before but leaves him bare behind. Let us thank the 
gods that such things are: that to some of us they give 
not poverty nor riches but a few good books in whole 
bindings. Dowered with these and (if it be vouchsafed) 
a cup of Burgundy that is sound even if it be not old, 
we can leave to others the foaming grape of Eastern 
France that was vintaged in ’74, and with it the whole 
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range of shilling shockers, the Barmecidal feast of the 
American novelist—yea, even the ‘Eminent Women’ 
series itself. 





OUR ARMED WEAKNESS 
IV.—THE REMEDY 
G ENERAL HAMLEY’S ‘< Minimum ’—it was scarce 

A that—was openly based on the requirements of a 
purely passive defence : that is, on vicious strategy which 
its author would be the first to condemn elsewhere, and 
would probably not have put forward except with a 
special purpose in view. Here we would seek to dis- 
cover the reasonable maximum, and to show at how trifling 
a sacrifice it may be improvised. 

The main conditions of the problem we take to be 
these: (1) No extraordinary appeal to the taxpayer's 
pocket were tolerable. (This is perhaps a fatal objec- 
tion to the favourite scheme of H.R.H. the Commander- 
in-Chief.) 

(2) The scheme should embrace all the existing forces 
of the country—regulars, militia, and volunteers. New 
blood should be poured into all of them: but no unneces- 
sary tampering with their constitution. 

(3) A large increase of cavalry and artillery must be 
borne upon the strength of the regular army. With it 
will rest the defence of India and the colonies. 

(4) The backbone of the defence must be the militia : 
the most venerable vet the most elastic force we have. 

(5) The masses of trained infantry now required for 
European warfare can be raised in one way only: by a 
mild constitutional application of the compulsory _prin- 
ciple. ‘The last condition, of course, has hitherto proved 
a stumbling-block in the path of military reformers. The 
most sanguine and patriotic of men shake their heads and 
pray that we may be spared ‘that great evil.’ ‘The con- 
scription’ in the Continental sense is meant ; but it would 
be fairer to leave the obnoxious word out of the debate. 
The poor conscript is become the Bogie Man of our War 
Office : rightly enough, it may be. But when he is fairly 
left out of the account, when it becomes simply a question 
of finding militiamen for the defence of our homes, surely 
the matter assumes quite another aspect? One cannot 
but think that the bear, as Thackeray says, becomes bear- 
able, and the bugbear vanishes whence he came. From first 
to last we have argued with this conclusion in view, and 
it will be here convenient to recapitulate. 

To begin with, it seems we have little real choice in the 
matter; when other nations decree the /evée en masse we 
needs must follow at a respectful distance, always remem- 
bering that with one-fourth of their mobilised forces we 
shall be stronger and safer than they. Again, our country 
men are not more but less averse from military service 
than foreigners. A Militia Ballot Act (which only requires 
amendment) stands on the statute-book. Our youthful 
and democratic colonies, whose example is constantly held 
up to us for admiration, have either adopted a similar law 
or have one under consideration. Yet again, the majority 
does not serve: it orders a fraction of the youth to serve. 
Lastly, the new military law would be so light that its 
pressure would scarce be felt either in the labour mar- 
ket (so overcrowded and seething with discontents) or in 
any department of life. Its provisions will presently be 
sketched mainly for the purpose of emphasising the fact. 
But first, in order that civilian readers who have seldom 
given the matter a serious thought may take in at a glance 
the economical and military bearings of the scheme, a 
table of our forces as they would be may be recommended 
to their notice. It may be contrasted with a table of our 
present armed weakness in any almanack. When the reor- 
ganisation was complete, with no more swollen standing 
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army than now, we should have magnificent yet inex- 
pensive reserves, and be able at a fortnight’s notice to 


mobilise an army worthy of the name: 


TABLE OF A REORGANISED ARMY 


REGULAR ARMY 
At Home 





In India,* 72,000 Cavalry, . - 30,000 
In colonies and ¢ 30,000 Artillery, , . 60,000 
garrisons,t. : Guards, . «6,000 
In home depots,* . 10,000 Marines,t . 14,000 
112,000 110,000 


* Paid for by India. + Part paid for by colonies. 
+ Under the Admiralty. 








| MILITIA 
Serving with colours of territorial battalions for 
one year, . ; ‘ ; . 40,000 
For three months’ recruit drill, —. : , . 40,000 
Serving with militia battalions for one month’s 
training, . ‘ ; : : ‘ . 120,000 
MILITIA RESERVE (costing nothing) 
ist Class 2d Class 
' Say, ; ; . 120,000 Sa, . . 200,000 


VOLUNTEERS 
Ad libitum, say, . ; ‘ . 200,000 
Paying their own way, except as regards their permanent 
staff of adjutant, musketry-instructor, and certain non-com- 
missioned officers. 


The peculiar feature of this scheme is that it would 
utilise all existing cadres, and that it is calculated to offend 
no existing body of men but to benefit them all. The 
regular army, roughly speaking, is divided into two equal 
parts : fifty battalions serving abroad and fifty, as terri 
torial regiments, at home. Exchanges would be freely 
allowed, and officers might serve with trained men abroad 
or train the youth at home, but no longer with depleted 
cadres: for the ‘territorial battalions’ would simply be 
the home battalions of the army. In time of war they 
would lead the flower of the nation. 
would have a steady supply of trained recruits to be dis- 
tributed among the existing corps. In war it would be 


Again, the militia 


liable to serve abroad, as proposed by Captain Holden, 


with the approval of all experts. The volunteers would 
revert to their primitive and honourable service, contribut 
ing in purse and in person to the national defence. They 
would attract once more their old class of recruits, and 
become marksmen and corps d'élite. Nothing has been 
said of the yeomanry: it is a question for cavalry officers ; 
perhaps they would be best utilised as mounted infantry. 
As to expense, the additional outlay is represented by 
the necessary increase of cavalry and artillery, and by 
charges for the militia recruits, who must be paid at pre- 
sent rates to prevent discontent. But to set against that 
there would be a considerable saving of money now wasted 
on (a) our paper force of regular infantry,(/) our inefficient 
reserves, (c) our paid volunteers, (d) our inadequately 
trained militia. The Indian Government, the Guards, and 
other special corps at home, could probably find their long- 
service recruits by offering special terms, including pension. 

What would the new military law be like? Nothing 
could be simpler, nor fairer, nor less oppressive. All lads 
over twenty on the first of January would be required to 
report themselves in their own district. A goodly list of 
openings, including the navy and naval reserve, would be 
presented to them. The list of exemptions might be as 
liberal and the medical standard as high as you please. 
There would remain in the net the pick of our youth— 
such soldiers as the world has never seen, Even they 
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would be allowed to choose—between the volunteers and 
the militia, provided only that forty thousand elected for 
the militia: failing that, the ballot. The gentleman 
volunteer would be allowed to live at home and call his 
time his own after working hours; in return for which privi- 
leges he would be required to pay for his uniform and equip- 
ment and the use of his rifle.) The War Office would pay 
for his teachers, and that is all he would cost the taxpayer. 
There we may leave him. But the militiaman, who would 
draw fair pay, mark you, unlike the poor conscript? He 
would join his territorial battalion on the first of July ; after 
two months’ training he might take part—as an intelligent 
spectator, at least—in the September Manceuvres. When 
September came round again he would be a fairly trained 
infantry soldier. On the first of October in this his second 
year of service he would pass into the militia battalion of 
his regiment. After that he would come out thrice for 
annual training, always in the month of September. After 
fifteen months’ continuous training and three trainings of 
one month, making eighteen months’ service in all, his liability 
would practically be at an end. On the first of October 
in his fourth year of service he would pass into the first 
class militia reserve, thence into the second class. But 
not even the first class reserve would be called out except 
in case of a great war (when everything is at stake) : that 
is, perhaps twice in the century. Can any one seriously 
pretend that the average man would greatly regret his 
eighteen months’ military service, or learn to look back 
upon them as misspent and the most unfortunate of his 
life? We trow not ; nor can we believe that in the present 
state of the labour market any single industry would be 
greatly disturbed. All to the good would be the habits of 
discipline and obedience upon which in the last resort 
the fate of empires depends. 

To make the plan quite clear, a typical case may be 
given. 

Service of A. B. 

A. B. joined the territorial battalion of the Gordon High- 
landers Ist July 1895 ; was present at the manceuvres in 
September 1895 and again in 1896. He served with a 
militia battalion of his regiment from Ist October 1896 
to Ist October 1899, and was present at the manceuvres 
during the month of training each year. He served in 
the first class militia reserve from Ist October 1899 to Ist 
October 1902. He then passed into the second class 
reserve, where he remained till the year 1915, when, being 
forty years of age, he took his discharge. It is for others 
to estimate the value and the feasibility of this scheme. 
We content ourselves with naming two things which it 
would certainly bring about; (1) It would make invasion 
seem what it ought to be—an evil dream. With a proper 
force of cavalry and artillery in these islands and a million 
English riflemen at their backs, it is improbable that 
even his present Majesty of Germany would attempt us. 
(2) It would enable us to speak with our old authority 
in the councils of Europe. There would be one hundred 
thousand good men for the first line, with a like number 
to take their place, and yet a third line to feed the second. 
As things go, with our incomparable frontier this were 
enough, but not more than enough: it is, in short, the 


reasonable maximum. 





DORIS IN THE HEREAFTER 


TWNHE release had come at last. To Doris it was an 

exquisite release ; the years spent in darkness were 
over; the short, mystical period which followed her death 
was over; her spirit went out into the moonlit night— 
white, naked, beautiful. She could remember but little 
consciously of her earth-life. She had suffered—she could 
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recollect that—and she had spoken with a grim woman : 
She did 
not recollect what had been said, but she knew that it 
had been the beginning of the darkness which had fallen 
on her mind. Of her death she knew nothing; of a short 


an old woman dressed in rags of faded scarlet. 


strange time after her death she knew a little, dimly and 
vaguely. 

She was free, and it was enough for her. It seemed to 
her that she still kept the body which had been called 
Doris during its earth-life, but that now it was light as 
the air, stronger than before, and far more beautiful. She 


stood, a childish figure, graceful and erect, on a shred of 


dark cloud which a steady night-wind blew past the hill- 
tops and over the valley. Below her she couia see the 
flooded river, angry with its old stone bridges, crying 
itself to sleep in long, still reaches, with the mists rising 
white all about it. She saw, too, much that the living do 
not see. Ina lonely cottage,low and roughly built, some 
young Spring flowers had just died : she saw their souls 
their fragrance, as she had been used to call it—pass up- 
wards ; and as they passed they changed, and became a 
handful of ghost-lilies in the garden-land of dreams. And 
all night long she went on her way, seeing beautiful 
things. She could never be tired any more ; and the rain 
and the dew did not hurt her; and the cold wind did not 
seem cold to her. 

And when the morning came, a little baby breeze came 
up to her with a message. It was so young and forgetful 
that it had not got the exact words of the message. but 
it remembered the drift of it. ‘ He said you were to go 
and look for sorrows, it whispered in her ear. It lingered 
for a moment, playing with her hair, and then it went 
down below and tried to blow a dandelion clock. And 
not being strong enough, it sat down and sulked; for it 
had not yet learnt that the only things worth doing are 
the things one cannot do. 

Then Doris went on about her work, very happy, sing- 
ing little songs that she remembered. And first of all she 
went to a great house where a proud and beautiful lady 
lived.. But the proud lady sat huddled up and quite un- 
dignified in her own room, crying till her nose was red 
and she was not pleasant to see. And all because some 
one or other—I think it was her husband—was dead, and 
was going to be for ever happy! Doris aughed con- 
temptuously, and passed on. 

She next went to a nursery where there was a little 
freckled girl with sandy hair. And the little girl was 
unhappy because of a bad accident to a ninepenny doll 
which was her most intimate friend. There was a small 
hole in the doll’s neck and a possible escape of sawdust. 
It was only by holding the doll wrong way up and shaking 
it that you could make the sawdust come out ; and the 
little girl did not want the sawdust to come out at all, for 
it caused her agony when it came out; and yet she held 
the doll upside down and shook it. For this was the kind 
of girl that, when she grows up, becomes a woman. Doris 
was sorry for her, and whispered in her ear: ‘You had 
better get a little piece of stamp-paper and stick it over 
the hole in the doll’s neck—but it won't last long.’ The 
child thought Doris was a beautiful idea, and went radiantly 
to the study and opened the despatch-box. There was 
no stamp-paper. There was one penny stamp, and she 
knew that it was wicked to take it. So she compromised 
—which was feminine of her-—and tore the stamp in two 
and only took half of it. Then she went back to the 
nursery, and fixed the half-stamp as Doris had suggested. 
Doris, who had watched her, was horrified. ‘ You ought 
not to have taken that stamp,’ she said to her. ‘ You had 
better confess what you have done, and say that you do 
not wish to tell a lie.’ Then the little girl thought Doris 
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was conscience—for, of course, Doris was invisible—and 
did not think quite so much of her. Neither did she con- 
fess. Doris was not very unhappy about it, knowing that 
children are always forgiven and occasionally forgotten. 

She saw many other sorrows, and she thought very little 
of them. People, she perceived, always exaggerated the 
importance of death, and money, and love. Yet she saw 
a wind—a venomous wind—snap the stalk of the very 
loveliest daffodil, and nobody wore black clothes for it, 
or had sherry-and-biscuits, or showed any of the signs 
of sorrow. She had only been for a few hours in the 
Hereafter, and yet she already felt herself to be out of 
touch with humanity. 

And it happened that she came to a great dirty city, 
and she stopped where a cage of wicker-work was hung 
outside a grimy shop in a grimy street. There were 
several things in the cage : a yellow glass for water, with 
no water in it; a blue glass for seed, with no seed in it ; 
something which had once been a turf and now looked 
like a badly-cooked brick ; and something which panted 
on the floor of the cage in the corner—it was all that was 
left of a bird, a soaring bird that loved the upper air and 
the sunlight, but was now reduced to plain dying and 
high thinking. Now none of the other sorrowful persons 
had seen Doris ; but the bird saw her and called to her, 
but she did not understand the language. She went into 
the shop and whispered to the man in charge: ‘ Your bird 
outside wants attention ; it’s ill.’ 

‘Bless my soul! and I gave a shilling for it!’ So he 
took the bird some water and something to eat which was 
not good for it. The bird chirped. ‘It knows me, and 
loves me already,’ said the man. It was really saying, 
‘Would you kindly wring my neck, and end this ?’ 

‘I am sorry for it, said Doris, as she passed on. ‘I am 
glad I was never a pet.’ She would have been more sorry 
if she had known all the history of that bird. 


Barry Pain. 


IRISH FOLK-TALES 


N the notes at the end of Beside the Fire (London: 
Nutt) Dr. Hyde contrasts with certain tales of Indian 
jugglery an old Gaelic account of a magician who threw a 
rope-ladder into the air and then sent climbing up it all 
manner of men and beasts. It reads like an allegory to 
explain the charms of folk- and fairy-tales: a parable to 
show how man mounts to the infinite by the ladder of the 
impossible. When our narrow rooms, our short lives, our 
soon-ended passions and emotions, put us out of conceit 
with sooty and finite reality, we have only to read some 
story like Dr. Hyde's ‘ Paudeen O'Kelly and the Weasel,’ 
and listen to the witch complaining to the robber, ‘ Why 
did you bring away my gold that | was for five hundred 
years gathering through the hills and hollows of the 
world?’ Here at last is a universe where all is large and 
intense enough to almost satisfy the emotions of man. 
Certainly such stories are not a criticism of life but rather 
an extension, thereby much more closely resembling 
Homer than that last phase of ‘the improving book,’ a 
social drama by Henrik Ibsen. They are an existence 
and not a thought, and make our world of tea-tables seem 
but a shabby penumbra. 

It is perhaps, therefore, by no means strange that the 
age of ‘realism’ should be also the harvest-time of folk- 
lore. We grow tired of tuning our fiddles to the clank of 
this our heavy chain, and lay them down to listen gladly 
to one who tells us of men hundreds of years old and 
endlessly mirthful. Our new-wakened interest in the 
impossible has been of the greatest service to Irish folk- 
literature. Until about three years ago the only writers 
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who had dealt with the subject at any length were Crofton 
Croker, a second-hand bookseller named Kennedy, and 
an anonymous writer in The Dublin and London Magazine 
for 1825 and 1828. Others, it is true, had incorporated 
(like Gerald Griffin) odd folk-tales in the pages of long 
novels, or based on them (like Carleton and Lover) stories of 
peasant-life. Croker was certainly no ideal collector. He 
altered his materials without word of warning, and could 
never resist the chance of turning some naive fairy tale 
into a drunken peasant’s dream. With all his buoyant 
humour and imagination he was continually guilty of that 
great sin against art—the sin of rationalism. He tried 
to take away from his stories the impossibility that makes 
them dear to us. Nor could he quite desist from dress- 
ing his personages in the dirty rags of the stage Irish- 
man, Kennedy, an incomparably worse writer, had one 
great advantage: he believed in his goblins as sincerely 
as any peasant. He has explained in his Legendary Fic- 
lions that he could tell a number of spells for raising 
the fairies, but he will not—for fear of putting his readers 
up to mischief. Years went by, and it seemed that we 
should never have another gathering. ‘Then about three 
years ago came Lady Wilde’s two volumes and David Fitz- 
gerald’s contributions to the Revue Cellique ; with M‘Anally’s 
inaccurate and ill-written /rish Wonders and Curtin’s fine 
collections a little later; and now appears Dr. Hyde's in- 
comparable little book. ‘There has been published in three 
years as much Irish folk-lore as in the foregoing fifty. 
Its quality, too, is higher. Dr. Hyde's volume is the 
best written of any. He has caught and faithfully re- 
produced the peasant idiom and phrase. In becoming 
scientifically accurate, he has not ceased to be a man of 
letters. His fifteen translations from traditional Gaelic 
originals are models of what such translations should be. 
Unlike Campbell of Islay, he has not been content merely 
to turn the Gaelic into English; but where the idiom 
is radically different he has searched out colloquial equiva- 
lents from among the English-speaking peasants. ‘The 
Gaelic is printed side by side with the English, so that 
the substantial accuracy of his versions can always be 
tested. The result is many pages in which you can hear 
in imagination the very voice of the sennachie, and almost 
smell the smoke of his turf fire. 

Now and then Dr. Hyde has collected stories which he 
was compelled to write out in his own Irish through the 
impossibility, he tells us, of taking them down word for 
word at the time. He has only printed a half of one 
story of this kind on the present occasion. One wishes he 
had not been so rigorous in the matter, especially as it is 
for this reason, I conclude, that Teig O'Kane, still the 
weirdest of Irish folk-tales, has been omitted. He has 
printed it elsewhere, but one would gladly have had all 
his stories under one cover. He is so completely a Gael, 
alike in thought and literary idiom, that I do not think 
he could falsify a folk-tale if he tried. At the most he 
would change it as a few years’ passing from sennachie to 
sennachie must do perforce. Two villages a mile apart will 
have different versions of the same story ; why, then, 
should Dr. Hyde exclude his own reverent adaptions ? 
We cannot all read them in the Gaelic of his Leabhar 
Sgeulaighteachia. Is it the evil communications of that 
very scientific person, Mr. Alfred Nutt (he contributes 
learned notes), which have robbed us of the latter pages 
of Guleesh na Guss Dhu? We might at least have had some 
outline of the final adventures of the young fairy seer 
and the French princess. After all, imaginative impulse— 
the quintessence of life—is our great need from folk-lore. 
When we have banqueted let Learning gather the crumbs 
into her larder, and welcome. She will serve them up 
again in time of famine. 
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Dr. Hyde has four tales of hidden treasure, five stories 
of adventure with a princess or a fortune at the end, a 
legend of a haunted forest, and a tale of a man who grew 
very thin and weakly through swallowing a hungry newt, 
which was only dislodged when made wildly a-thirst by 
a heavy dinner of salt pork and the allurement of a run- 
ning stream. Love, fortune, adventure, wonder—the four 
winds of desire! ‘There is also a chapter of quaint riddles 
in rhyme. The whole book is full of charming expres- 
sions. The French princess is described as ‘ the loveliest 
woman on the ridge of the world. The rose and the lily 
were fighting together in her face, and one could not tell 
which would get the victory.’ Here and there, too, is a 
piece of delicate observation, as when Guleesh na Guss 
Dhu waits for the fairies listening to ‘the cronawn (hum) 
of the insects,’ and watching ‘the fadoques and fibeens 
(golden and green clover) rising and lying, lying and 
rising, as they do on a fine night.’ The riddles also have 
no lack of poetry. Here is a description of a boreen or 
little country lane : 

‘From house to house he goes, 
A messenger small and slight, 
And whether it rains or snows 
He sleeps outside in the night.’ 
And here is one of the lintel on a wet day: 
‘ There ’s a poor man at rest 
With a stick beneath his breast, 
And he breaking his heart a-crying.’ 
These riddles are the possession of children, and have the 
simple fancifulness of childhood. 

It is small wonder that this book should be beautiful, 
for it is the chronicle of that world of glory and surprise 
imagined in the unknown by the peasant as he leant pain- 
fully over his spade. His spiritual desires ascended into 
heaven, but all he could dream of material well-being and 
freedom was lavished upon this world of kings and goblins. 
We who have less terrible a need dream less splendidly. 
Mr. Hyde bids us know that all this exultant world of 
fancies is passing away, soon to exist for none but stray 
scholars and the gentlemen of the sun-myth. He has 
written on his title-page this motto from an old Gaelic 
poem: ‘ They are like a mist on the coming of night that 
is scattered away by a light breath of wind.’ I know that 
this is the common belief of folk-lorists, but I do not feel 
certain that it is altogether true. Much, no doubt, will 
perish—perhaps the whole tribe of folk-tales proper ; but 
the fairy and ghost kingdom is more stubborn than men 
dream of. It will perhaps, in Ireland at any rate, be 
always going and never gone. I have talked with men 
who believe they have seen it. And why should Swe- 
denborg monopolise all the visions? Surely the mantle of 
Coleridge’s ‘man of ten centuries’ is large enough to 
cover the witch-doctors also. There is not so much 
difference between them. Swedenborg’s assertion, in 
the Spiritual Diary, that ‘the angels do not like butter, 
would make admirable folk-lore. Dr. Hyde finds a sun- 
myth in one of his most ancient stories. The sun and 
the revolving seasons have not yet done helping to draw 
legends from the right minds. Some time ago a friend 
of mine talked with an old Irish peasant who had seen 
a vision of a great tree amid whose branches two animals, 
one white and one black, pursued each other continu- 
ally ; and wherever the white beast came the branches 
burst into foliage, and wherever the black one, then all 
withered away. The changing of the seasons, among the 
rest, is here very palpable. Only let it be quite plain 
that the peasant’s vision meant much more than the 
mere atmospheric allegory of the learned. He saw 
within his tree the birth and death of all things. It cast 
a light of imagination on his own ,dull cattle-minding 
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and earth-turning destiny, and gave him heart to repeat 
the Gaelic proverb: ‘The lake is not burdened by its 
swan, the steed by its bridle, nor a man by the soul that 
is in him.’ W. B. Yeats. 





IN THE CITY 


'IYHE efforts of the Argentine Committee seem to have 
ended in utter failure. As we said at the time, the 
scheme for reorganising the national finances of Argentina 
which the Committee devised was much more in the in- 
terests of the Baring guarantors than in those of the bond- 
holders. It was made a sine qué non that the National 
Government should take over the disastrous Buenos Ayres 
Water and Drainage Company, which had perhaps done 
more than anything else to ruin the great house in Bishops- 
gate Street, while to the bondholders was accorded the rare 
privilege of receiving their interest payments for three 
years in depreciated paper. In fact, to put the case even 
more bluntly, the Committee sacrificed the bondholders 
in order to make secure the position of its own members, 
who were for the most part guarantors of the Baring ac- 
ceptance liabilities. However, the scheme has to some 
extent miscarried, and we think that this is little to be 
regretted. The Argentine Government is apparently not 
disposed to take back the Buenos Ayres Company, and 
thus it is doubtful if the maturing coupons will be paid 
in scrip, for the two things hang together. The bond- 
holders may get nothing when the next payments are 
due, but at the best they will only receive depreciated 
and (we suspect) almost unsaleable paper for their coupons. 
For these results we have to thank a self-constituted and 
irresponsible Committee, which was enabled (mainly by 
virtue of the influential position of its members) to make 
almost what terms it chose with the Argentine Govern- 
ment. If the present moribund scheme becomes quite 
defunct it would be an advantage, for the private holders 
might then combine with the Trust Companies to form 
a powerful Committee, which would adequately represent 
their interests—and nobody else’s. [Since the above was 
written, the Argentine Finance Minister has announced 
his intention of paying the coupons in scrip. | 
The question of forged transfers has been much in evi- 
dence recently, owing to the action of the London and 
North-Western Railway Company. It will be remem- 
bered that in the well-known Barton case the North- 
Western cancelled the stock of a holder on the ground 
that it had been fraudulently transferred, although for 
no less than fourteen years it had regularly paid the divi- 
dends. By this act a vital blow was struck at the value of 
registered securities, or in other words at nearly all Home 
stocks and shares. The latter, it has been generally be- 
lieved, had one great advantage over scrip or foreign 
securities, for they could not, it was thought, be stolen nor 
the title impugned. The title was regarded—and rightly 
—as not the mere stock certificate but the entry in the 
Company’s register, which was a very different thing from 
a scrip security that passed by mere delivery, and was 
almost as negotiable as a bank-note. The public, how- 
ever, now finds that registered securities are, as a matter 
of fact, less sound than those to ‘bearer.’ For if an in- 
vestor buys (say) £1000 North-Western stock he has no 
earthly means of proving whether his title is good or not ; 
whereas stolen bonds, if bought in the open market, can 
usually be held against the world. The present position is 
intolerable from an investment standpoint, and this is being 
recognised by both the companies and the public. The Mid- 
land directors, for instance, have declared that they will be 
responsible for loss in case of forgery, and have also ex- 
pressed the desire to make the title to their stock certifi- 
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cates indefeasible. This is as it should be ; for although 
the company may occasionally suffer loss, its position on 
the Stock Exchange will be improved. At present first- 
class railway debentures stand so high in price that they 
only yield a shade over 3 per cent. to a purchaser, and 
this of course is largely due to the general belief in their 
absolute security; but if the faith of the public were 
shaken, quotations would sympathetically sink to adistinctly 
lower level. 
the question is shown by the introduction of the Pitt 
Lewis Bill into Parliament, by which it is sought to make 
all new companies responsible in case of forgery, and to 
confer upon existing undertakings power to make their 
stock certificates indefeasible. This is good as far as it 
goes ; but its efficiency is weakened by making an artifi- 
Still, it 
may be hoped that the companies will be amenable to 
the influence of the Stock Exchange, and will be induced 
by self-interest to follow the Midland’s example. 


cial difference between old and new companies. 


In the ‘ House’ business remains extremely quiet, and 
prices generally have a weak tendency. The latter is not 
the result of mere inactivity, for that has become chronic, 
but is due to the circulation of unfavourable rumours in 
regard to the position of a large South American house. 
It is doubtful if these have any foundation in fact ; but 
the shrinkage in South American securities and the bad 
state of trade at the River Plate, etc., must have inflicted 
such great losses in some quarters that failure would not 
be surprising. Otherwise there is little to say about the 
Stock Exchange. The Silver ‘pools’ in the United States 
have been disrupted, and as a consequence the ‘white 
metal’ and the securities dependent upon it have been 
Hat. American Railway issues, despite good traffic re- 
turns, continue to be depressed in sympathy with silver. 
For January, it may be noted, the receipts on one hundred 
and fifty-five lines amounted to 2,160,000 dols., or 6} per 
cent. more than in the corresponding month of 1890. 
Home Rails show little life, and the Foreign department 
is stagnant. A change for the better seems likely to be 
more remote than the ‘ House’ will relish, unless some 
new factor comes into operation ; and that is improbable. 
Short, choppy movements in prices are most likely to 
characterise the markets for some time to come, and in 
such conditions few can make money. Even the profes- 
sional punter is apt to ‘drop something’ over his transac- 
tions, while the jobbers get few or none of those fat 
‘turns’ which alone render their lives pleasant. The 
public which goes in for a spin on an idea had better con- 
tinue its policy of doing nothing: unless, indeed, it wish 
to supply at its own expense what the Stock Exchange 
so much needs—business. 


LACRYMA RERUM 


( TIME and Change, they range and range 
From sunshine round to thunder !~- 
They glance and go as the great winds blow, 
And the best of our dreams drive under : 
For Time and Change estrange, estrange— 
And now they have looked and seen us, 
© we that were dear, we are all-too near 
With the thick of the world between us. 


QO Death and Time, they chime and chime 
Like bells at sunset falling ! 
They end the song, they right the wrong, 
They set the old echoes calling : 
For Death and Time bring on the prime 
Of God’s own chosen weather, 
And we lie in the peace of the Great Release 
As once in the grass together. 
W. E. Henry. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
SCOTS CONSERVATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 


[To the Editor of The National Observer) 


24th February 1891 

S1r,—Your correspondent ‘ Constitutionalist’ has been ex- 
posing the feeble condition of the Scots Burgh Liberal Asso- 
ciations, and with your kind permission I should like to say 
a word or two on the weakness of some of our Conservative 
Associations. The members of the latter stand very much 
higher socially than those of the former ; and this position, if 
rightly used, would give them a distinct advantage in all poli- 
tical contests. But the achievements of the Conservative 
Associations in the way of enlightening the Scots voter and con- 
vincing him of the error of his ways are in sad contrast to the 
expectations that might be reasonably formed from the social 
and educational standing of their membership. Indeed, a large 
proportion of the associations might become defunct to-morrow, 
and the Constitutional cause would not thereby suffer the 
smallest loss, nor the Radical cause be relieved of the smallest 
inconvenience. A few meetings in the course of the year 
would be terminated, and a little preaching to the converted 
would cease ; but other consequence there would be none. 

The following may be taken as a faithful record of the work 
done by the Tweedledum Conservative Association, which is 
typical of many others :—Augustus Pomposijy, Esq. of Mort- 
gagegrange, being moved into the chair, asks the secretary to 
read the minutes of last meeting. The secretary reads the 
following : ‘ The Tweedledum Conservative Association met in 
the coffee-room of the ‘Lion Rampant’ on the 15th of . 
and a quorum of members being present, the subjects on 
the card were called for, but the card being blank, a vote of 
thanks to the president for his able conduct in the chair was 
moved, seconded, and carried unanimously, and the meet- 
ing dissolved.’ These valuable minutes are then approved and 
signed by the president. The meeting at which the minutes 
are read sits next to discharge its own business, which we shall 
suppose to be of extraordinary importance. A member asks 
the president if he would be in order in bringing under the 
notice of the meeting a confidential communication made to 
him by the Rev. Joannes Howler regarding Mr. Gallery Gas, 
the sitting member for the county. After a prolonged discus- 
sion as to the propriety of bringing a confidential communica- 
tion before the meeting, it is decided that the member may 
reveal the secret, provided he is satisfied that Mr. Howler 
would give his assent to the revelation. Out then comes the 
secret, to the effect that Mr. G. Gas intends to seek re-election 
at the dissolution ; and Mr. Howler having been the ablest 
speaker and the most zealous canvasser for him at the last 
election, the authority for the secret communication is voted 
to be perfectly satisfactory. 

Our friend ‘ Pomposity’ then says that it would be a jolly 
good thing to bring forward a candidate to oppose Mr. Gas, 
and that he cannot see how any person worth his salt would 
give a vote to such aman after their experience of his use- 
lessness ; and he is further strongly of opinion that the secre- 
tary should be asked to write the Central Association to send 
down a good all-round Tory of the old school— (hear, hear) 
—to oppose Gas and represent the county as it ought to be 
represented. This is unanimously declared to be admirable, 
and the T.C.A. goes home satisfied it has done a splendid 
piece of work. It does not occur to one of the units com- 
posing the Association that, although Mr. Gas never speaks in 
the House of Commons without making an ass of himself, and 
although his absurd promises have no chance of fulfilment, 
his ignorant supporters are not critical observers of his con- 
duct. As matter of fact they think—when they think at all 
—that his performances are small but his intentions are ex- 
cellent ; and the Howlers who guide them say truthfully that he 
is disliked by Conservatives, and add falsely that he is, there- 
fore, the fit and proper person to represent the constituency. 
The proper duty of the T.C.A. is clear in such a case. Its 
raison Wétre is to teach the Scots voter, whether he be 
workman, farmer, or capitalist, that political truth not poli- 
tical lying, valour not cowardice, honour not intrigue, to- 
gether with veneration for the best traditions of the past, are 
the groundwork of national greatness ; and that the Radicalism 
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of our time uses its energies for sapping this groundwork. It 
is quite within the range of possibility to impress the Scots 
voter with those sentiments, but impossible to do so by the 
methods adopted by the Tweedledum and the like associations. 
Pomposity and his fellow-members may save themselves the 
trouble of canvassing at an election time only ; and for all the 
good eventuating, they may as well spend the time of the can- 
vass in passing one of those good-for-nothing resolutions of 
confidence in the Government which they seem to regard as of 
superlative importance, and holding a special meeting for re- 
cording in their minute-book the Prime Minister’s sham letter 
of thanks for the said resolution. 

O good Pomposity! if you could only see how you and 
your order are being snuffed out of political life in Scotland, 
and how the blame lies in small measure only with the men- 
dacious Howlers and in large measure with yourselves, you 
would laugh to scorn the idea of converting the Scots voter by 
your paltry canvass of him a few days previous to an election. 
To regain the political position which it were well for the nation 
and yourself that you did occupy, your canvass must begin, as 
a steady work, not the fortnight previous but the one subsequent 
to the election. It must be carried on by frequent intercourse 
with the electors at their own homes and elsewhere, by social 
entertainment judiciously arranged on your part, and by 
manifesting a kindly interest in the concerns of the electors, 
and of your neighbours whether electors or not. For a time 
you might, even acting thus, fancy you were not making much 
headway ; but ere long you would gain a place in the affections 
of the people which the Gases and the Howlers would be 
powerless to supplant, whilst the generous feelings thus en- 
gendered would react beneficially upon the electors and upon 
yourself by widening your sympathies and enlarging and 
liberalising your mind. It would be no longer possible for 
the Radical orator to say with effect that you never came in 
contact with the electorate except when soliciting their suf- 
frages, and that you were, in short, what ‘ Constitutionalist’ 
says of the Advanced Radical: ‘a humbug.’ Grieved am 
I to have to make the admission; but I fear, Augustus dar- 
ling, that you are a bit of a humbug. But then I know 
you have possibilities of great things in you, and that if 
you ceased to vapour so much about old families and about 
sport, and took to fitting yourself aright for representing your 
countrymen in St. Stephen’s, you would make a wise, a kind, 
and an eminently useful legislator. This much I must say 
also to the honour of your class: it is rare to find one of them 
who would seek the suffrages of the people by espousing 
opinions which he disbelieved. There area few of them guilty 
of such baseness ; but a man of true self-respect would no more 
be elected a member of Parliament on such cunditions than he 
would be elected a member of the Pelican Club.—I am, etc., 

CONSERVATIVE. 


*GLORIFIED POT-HUNTING’ 
[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 


25th February 1891 

S1r,—I am sorry to have implied that Mr. Everard shared 
the responsibility for the arrangement I deplored ; but I think 
I may be pardoned for not suspecting that he deplored it too. 
Foreseeing and regretting, as he has now explained, the incon- 
veniences which might arise fromtholding the contest for the 
Amateur Championship during the week of the Spring Meeting, 
he proposed to mitigate them—how? By crowding into an al- 
ready over-crowded space of time and an already over-crowded 
green a new mixed ‘competeetion’ for amateurs and profes- 
sionals. That the struggle for the championship used to take 
place the week after the Spring Meeting is a fact of which I 
happened to be aware ; and that date appears to me still to be 
a very suitable one. 

It is true that there was no explicit confession of faith in 
the biscuit-box and the aneroid to be found in Mr. Everard’s 
original communication. But the whole tone of his article, I 
venture to repeat, seemed to me to indicate the too common 
tendency to ignore the fact that the essence of golf is match- 
playing—not tournaments and handicaps. The authorities at 
St. Andrews have much to answer for in instituting or coun- 
tenancing competitions for objects which, though beautiful in 
themselves, are as derogatory to the dignity and as injurious to 
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the spirit of the game as the electro-plated prizes of the most 
pottering little club south of the Tweed. I| trust my protest 
may prove not altogether vain in arousing all genuine golfers 
to a sense of their high calling.—I am, etc., 

AN ‘ EDINBURGH GOLFER.’ 





REVIEWS 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE HITTITE 


The Hittites: Their Inscriptions and History. By JOHN 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Professor in the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. London: Nimmo. 

The Historical Geography of Asia Minor. By Professor W. 
M. RAMSAY. Royal Geographical Society’s Supplemen- 
tary Papers. London: Murray. 


Professor Sayce has much to answer for: inasmuch as he 
hath hazarded guesses as to the values of the signs contained 
in the Hittite inscriptions found at Hamath, Jerabis, Merash, 
and other places in Syria and Asia Minor ; and as he hath also 
speculated as to the geographical extension and the race rela- 
tions of their authors, to say nothing of scattering suggestions 
that traces of them may be discovered in the Caucasus. This 
was enough. Bands of earnest explorers set out in the chase 
of the Hittite, and came back laden with spoils. Several 
produced a key that unlocks the mystery of the Hamath lan- 
guage and history—each of them different. But there has 
been none to compare to Dr. Campbell, of the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, who tracks his Hittite from the Caucasus 
even to the Canaries, and from Babylon as far afield as 
Patagonia. He has found the clue to the decipherment of 
Hittite epigraphy in the Aztec writings of Mexico, but he has 
largely employed ‘the Cypriote syllabary and the Corean 
alphabet’ as well. These may seem remote from Syrian and 
Cappadocian inscriptions ; but the power of wondering is soon 
exhausted in such as try to follow the Montreal Professor. 
And, after all, no more adaptable key to the Hittite speech could 
be desired than the Aztec signs, seeing that they possess the 
phonetic value of the first syllable, consisting of two letters, 
of the names of the objects designated. Add to this that, 
according to Dr. Campbell, the Hittites of Carchemish and 
Hamath had the choice of a great variety of signs for any word 
or syllable they desired to express, and it will be seen that the 
bold and fortunate decipherer may interpret their inscriptions 
exactly as seems good to him. 

Upon the merits of these Hittite-Aztec translations we need 
not enter: the epigraphists be upon them. But Professor 
Campbell has made a much more important find of Hittite 
title-deeds than aught inscribed on the stone bowl of Babylon 
or on the lion of Merash. They have been bound up with the 
Hebrew scriptures for millenniums; yet no man hath sus- 
pected that they contain the key to all history. By the aid 
of a set of genealogical trees cut from Zhe First Book of 
Chronicles, Dr. Campbell is able to bridge over with ease the 
chasm between the third generation before Abraham and the 
death of Sitting Bull. He shows that the Hittites were ‘in 
many respects the greatest of ancient peoples, and consti- 
tuted the substratum of all early civilisations.’ From them 
the Egyptians and the Chaldeans learned nearly all they 
knew of the arts and sciences. Ata later date they founded 
the empires of the Medes and of the Parthians—both Hit- 
tite stems. They broke into India and held sway there 
until, the main body of them having embraced Buddhism— 
Gautama was a Hittite on both sides of his house—the Brah- 
mans, a Hittite high caste, had them expelled. Then they 
sojourned in Turkistan under many famous dynasties that pre- 
serve the names of the original Hittite families which Ezra so 
providentially spared in his edition of Zhe Chronicles. They 
overspread and colonised Siberia: as witness the town of 
Pumpo-Kolsk, which disguises the name of Pasach, father of 
the patriarch Job—a Hittite like the rest. For centuries they 
ruled in China. Japan and Corea are Hittite to this day ; and 
Japanese is, with the exception perhaps of Basque, the living 
speech which approaches nearest to the tongue spoken at 
Hamath. Certain ‘ oceanic Hittites’ crossed the Pacific from 
the Malay Archipelago, and founded the Maya civilisation in 
Yucatan. Others made the journey by Behring Strait or picked 
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their way across the stepping-stones of the Aleutian Islands ; 
and the Eskimo Amalik are the degenerate remnant of the once 
proud tribe of the Amalekites. A third and a more important 
migratory horde chose the long sea-voyage from Japan : in 
fact, ‘the hunted Hittite, tired of weary wanderings, sought a 
far-off home in which he might dwell in liberty and in peace. 
If it be asked how he took so readily to salt water who for so 
many centuries had turned his back upon the Mediterranean, 
Dr. Campbell shall tell you that the rivers and lakes of Inner 
Asia—that great school of seamanship—‘must have kept up 
his water training’; and ‘when he reached the open sea the 
native instincts must have revived, even as the hen-nurtured 
duck takes to the pond.’ In America these Japanese Hittites 
appeared as the Toltecs ; they are also the Incas of Peru: 
America is Hittite from Alaska to Cape Horn. 

Not less remarkable are the western extension and influence of 
this wonderful race. Georgians, Albanians, Illyrians, Etrurians, 
Basques, Berbers, and Canarian Guanches—all these are or 
were Hittites. Of the same lineage were the Fingalians and the 
Picts ; for, as Dr. Campbell says, ‘ that the Japhetic Barachelites 
did establish themselves in Britain, occupying Bute and the 
other western Scottish isles as a prelude to their rule on the 
mainland, cannot be denied.’ Now these Hittites have always 
been great scribes, restless wanderers and fighters, inveterate 
story-tellers. They told the traditions of their tribal quarrels 
while they were dwellers in the Syrian desert or men of light 
and leading on the Nile and Euphrates to the Aryan and other 
peoples with whom they came in contact; and as these races 
had no genius for invention or narration of their own, our whole 
thesaurus of mythology, poetry, and legend is almost purely 
Hittite. The siege of Troy is the story of the capture of a 
Hittite town east of the Dead Sea, told by a Greek who had 
not access to the Kenite record of Zhe Book of Chronicles. 
Priam is an Old Testament patriarch; and so likewise is 
Agamemnon. It might have been suspected that Ulysses was 
of Hittite stock ; but it gives one a little shock to read that 

Achilles, the son of Peleus, is Saul of Rehoboth.’ By the 
same token ‘ Helen is the calf carried away from the house 
of the sage Jamudagni’ ; and Kerenhappuch, the daughter of 
Job, is ‘the Cornucopza of the Latins.’ The Man of Uz him- 
self, besides being Hiawatha and Ob the Bogie Man, is no less 
a personage than Jove—the first, it seems, to comply with the 
Hittite custom of the cowvade. Aphrodite and Eros, Hercules 
and Apollo, Krishna and Vishnu, Balder and Loki, Tristram 
and Iseult, Merlin and Jambres, are Hittites all. The A7de- 
lungenlied records the exploits of certain Hamathites who 
wandered in among the Goths and told them stories; and 
a Hebrao-Hittite, Samlah to wit, conferred his name—among 
scores of other places—on the Pictish Camelon and_ the 
Arthurian Camelot, and was no doubt the original Campbell. 
Also, the modern Separatists can be safely identified as Hit- 
tites whose fate throughout the ages has been to lose the fruits 
of all their story-telling and their expeditions to America and 
elsewhere by divisions and fierce quarrels among themselves. 
Lastly and to conclude, Mr. Campbell’s literary style may be 
reproduced by making a clean sweep of all the proper names 
in profane and sacred history and stirring them round and 
round with a stick. 

You come again on the Hittite’s trail in Professor Ramsay’s 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor. The book is a monument 
of laborious and original research, prosecuted by consultation 
of the ancient authorities and by personal travel and investi- 
gation, partly at the charges of the Asia Minor Exploration 
Fund, and directed to the identification of sites, the boun- 
daries of kingdoms and bishoprics, and the lines of trading 
and inilitary roads in the Anatolia of prehistoric Greek, Roman, 
and Byzantine times. For the considerable number of readers 
not absorbed in the study of the antiquities of Anatolian topo- 
graphy it is as edifying as the contents of a dust-bin. There 
is this strange anomaly about the old ‘royal road’ across the 
‘bridge between Asia and Europe’—as Professor Ramsay calls 
Asia Minor—and about the subsidiary routes of war and com- 
merce in use for ages, that they took difficult and roundabout 
ways when they might have followed a shorter and easier line 
from east to west. And the explanation is that the Hittites, 
or a people enjoying Hittite culture, had once the capital of 
a great Cappadocian empire at Pteria, near Boghaz Keui. Thus, 
through old use and custom, are the currents of trade diverted, 
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and armies and embassies and learned men are kept marching 
up a hill and down again for all time in the trail of the unfor- 
gotten Hittite. 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY AGRICULTURE 
Walter of Henley’s Husbandry ; together with an Anonymous 
Husbandry, Seneschaucie, and Robert Grosseteste’s Rules. 
The Transcripts, Translations, and Glossary by ELIZABETH 
LAMOND, F.R.Hist.S. With an Introduction by W. Cun- 
NINGHAM, D.D., F.R.Hist.S. London: Longmans. 


About the period of Simon de Montfort’s long struggle for 
English liberty, or when ‘Conquest’s crimson wing’ (as Mr. 
Gray remarks) was fanning the banners of Edward Longshanks, 
the thoughts of many a feudal lord were concerned far more 
with the problem of making the domain self-supporting than 
with the merits of Magna Charta or the advantages of battle. 
It is impossible to fix the exact date of any of the interesting 
tractates here collected except the Bishop’s, which was written 
for the widow of John Laci, Earl of Pembroke, probably in 
1240 or 1241. As both the treatise of Walter de Henley 
and the Anonymous Husbandry were copied by John de Gare, 
who was clerk to the Prior of Canterbury in the early years 
of Edward 1., and there is proof that the Seneschaucte was in 
existence shortly after, it would appear that they were written 
almost simultaneously, and that a demand for agricultural in- 
formation and direction was manifesting in various centres at 
the same time. The common feature of all four is a lack 
of literary intention and embellishment. As it happens, they 
scarce overlap ; but, dealing with different parts of the same 
theme, they present a complete view of the rural economy 
of the time. It is not necessary to explain the obvious dif- 
ferences between present conditions and those that then pre- 
vailed: how under the feudal system land had to support not 
three (as now) but only two classes of the community, or that 
farming nothing recked of roots nor artificial grasses. The 
incidental information as to the cost of labour and the value 
of produce has been extracted by Professor Thorold Rogers and 
other students of economy. but it would be interesting to 
piece together the facts into some sort of picture of country life 
as it was. 

Walter de Henley’s main concern is with the tillage of land 
and the keeping of cattle. He preferred oxen to horses for 
the plough, because they were more easily fed, ‘and when the 
horse is old and worn out there is nothing but the skin; and 
when the ox is old, with ten pennyworth of grass he shall be 
fit for the larder, or will sell for as much as he cost.’ He 
minutely calculates the work a man and his team should 
do, and assumes, like the others, that wherever a chance is 
left there will be cheating and thievery. Two bushels of seed 
were sown on the acre, with an expected return of six ; but that 
would never be realised unless a true man were there when the 
stock of the grange was taken, to see that the grange-keeper 
and the barn-keeper did not join together to do mischief. 
Some one had also to be present when the cattle were fed, 
for ‘that the ox-herd steals the provender.’ As to Walter’s 
directions in regard to swine and sheep, his hints about ele- 
mentary drainage with the ridge, his directions about marling 
and manure and changing seed, it is impossible to read them 
without understanding how their practical shrewdness served 
English farmers for centuries. The author of the Anonymous 
Husbandry takes up a different branch of the subject, and treats 
of bailiffs and provosts, of accounts, and how a man ought to 
look after the manor. Timber for the carts was to be taken 
from the large woods, but the smith was to be allowed a sum 
to buy iron and steel for ploughs and horse-shoes. Ropes 
were found by collecting the hairs of the avers and from hemp 
grown in the court. Whenever anything went wrong with calf 
or foal, or if a beast of burden were killed, or any other acci- 
dental damage done, it was the business of the provost or 
bailiff to find out who could be made to pay the piper, or at 
worst to answer for ‘the skins and hides and flesh and issues.’ 
The minutest directions are given as to measuring land and 
reckoning the increase and managing the small deer of the 
manor—‘as sucking pigs and peacocks and their issue, and 

geese and their issue, and capons and cocks and hens and 
chickens and eggs and their issue.’ One cannot help wonder- 
ing if they responded to the demand upon their capacities of 
habit : if every hen really did answer for three capons and four 
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hens each year ; if the sow never missed producing twice seven 
pigs in the twelvemonth ; if each goose brought up her five 
goslings ; and if every hen laid precisely one hundred and 
fifteen eggs per annum. But the affixation of quantities was 
the only guarantee against servants taking advantage of the 
ignorance of their lord. When he knew that he should have 
seven tuns of cider for ten quarters of apples and four gallons 
of oil for a quarter of nuts, he had a check on leakage. Bees 
appear to have been the least constant of the live stock; but 
still, ‘if you only collect the honey every two years you should 
have two gallons of honey from each hive,’ besides two hives 
a year, while a gallon of honey should feed eight hives all 
winter. Parks, fish-ponds, warrens, conygarths, and dove- 
houses were as tempting to the poacher then as now, but were 
probably kept up to supply the hall. 

The Seneschaucie is mainly devoted to defining the duties of 
the out-door servants under the control of the seneschal—especi- 
ally the bailiff and hayward. Many interesting directions are 
set down in regard to ploughmen and wagoners who had to sleep 
every night with their teams, but on no account, save for great 
need and peril, were they to carry fire or candle to the byre or 
stable; so, too, the cowherd ‘shall lie each night with his 
cows,’ and the shepherd shall ‘ sleep in his fold, he and his dog,’ 
and the dairymaid, whose office was a very important one, was 
to keep and cover the fire. Except,the swine could be conveni- 
ently driven to forest or wood or waste or marsh, it was held 
profitless to breed them; for whoever will ‘ keep swine for a year 
from the cost of the grange alone, and count the cost and the 
allowance for the swine and swineherd, together with the dam- 
age they do yearly to the corn, he shall lose twice as much as 
he shall gain.’ It is indeed suggested as a good plan to have 
the pig-sty in a marsh or wood far away from the grange. Upon 
the swineherd, as upon all the others, you had to keep a sharp 
eye lest when one of his charges died he laid his hand upon 
hide or carcase. It is obvious that the labourer of the 
thirteenth century had no scruples about helping himself, 
whenever he had the chance, to whatever was going. 

In the minute rules drawn up by the good Bishop of Lincoln 
none is more interesting than those which concern duties con- 
nected with the table. It is obvious that a lady’s retainers 
were keen to take advantage of her. (Good-for-nothing grooms 
purloined her alms, and unless she were vigilant the knights 
and gentlemen supposed to wear her livery arrayed them- 
selves in ‘old tabards, and soiled herigants, and imitation short- 
hose. Incidentally a graphic picture is given of meal-time in a 
feudal castle that would have delighted Sir Walter. The lady 
is seated at the middle of the high table that she might appear 
openly to all and ‘ see all the service and all the faults.’ Her 
pantier with the bread and her butler with the cup came before 
her to the table ‘foot by foot before grace,’ and three valets 
were assigned each day to serve the high table and the two 
tables at the side with drink, the place for the ale being under 
the table, and for the wine upon it. And her dish was to be 
so refilled and heaped up, and especially from the light dishes, 
that she might courteously give to all at the high table on the 
right and on the left. Even in sickness and fatigue she was 
to constrain herself ‘to eat in the hall before your people, 
for this shall bring great benefit and honour to you.’ It is 
tempting, but it would demand too much space to go on 
piecing together all the hints in these most valuable documents 
into an almost complete view of rural life in merry Eng- 
land over five hundred years ago. Enough has been said, 
however, to illustrate the vast service rendered by the Royal 
Historical Society in publishing them in the same covers. 
For the philologist the curious Anglo-French of Walter of 
Henley and the Old Saxon of the translations will have a value 
of their own, and possibly enough the choice of texts adopted 
by the compilers may lead to discussion, And that would not 
be in vain if it led to some discovery of Walter of Henley, 
who, albeit the father of English agriculture, is but the shadow 
of a name. 

OLD SHERRY 
Sheridan. By Luoyp C. SANDERS. ‘Great Writers’ Series. 
London : Scott. 

This is an excellent little book, showing the most workman- 
like treatment of a subject that was sadly in need of it. With 
the single and obvious exception of Shakespeare, there is no 
English dramatist about whom so much nonsense, neither 
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true nor well invented, has been written as about Sheridan. 
He has had his perfunctory and inadequate biographer in 
Moore ; his maliciously hostile biographer in the egregious Dr. 
Watkins ; his garbage-raking biographer in his son’s tutor, 
Professor Smyth ; his slipshod biographer in Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald ; his ladylike biographer in Mrs. Oliphant : and it has 
been reserved for Mr. Lloyd Sanders, within the compass of 
some eight-score pages, to give us a truthful, intelligible account 
of what the man did and what the man was. 

It is easy to see why Sheridan has hitherto been so maltreated 
by the bookmakers. To the burgess mind the Sheridanian ethos 
is simply incomprehensible; and when a biographer does not 
understand, his unvarying resource is to invent. Mr. Sanders, 
he has made it sufficiently clear, is otherwise minded : he does 
not invent, for he understands. Best of all, he does not allow 
himself the licence of conjecture—‘ Sheridan, no doubt, must 
have felt,’ etc. ; ‘ We can imagine with what feelings a man like 
Sheridan must have received,’ etc.—which makes the average 
theatrical biographer the best loathed of his kind. The scape- 
grace son of an eccentric father and grandson of a grandpére 
prodigue, Sheridan eloped with a public singer, wrote three 
good plays, mismanaged a great theatre, made a couple of great 
Parliamentary speeches, drank a great deal too much claret and 
brandy, treated two good wives uncommonly ill, put his trust 
in a Prince, was ruined, and died a broken, starving man : that 
is the outline of the story Mr. Sanders has to tell, and he tells 
it well. He nothing extenuates. Take, for instance, the charges 
of plagiarism. He astutely admits them all—(there are enough 
of them, goodness knows !)—and then makes the true answer, 
which in effect is, that their very number is their best re- 
futation. ‘Strange it is that Sheridan’s critics should have 
failed to see that the very fact that Joseph Surface can be 
traced to so many sources proves that he can owe very little 
to any of them.’ There is another answer, equally effective, 
which Mr. Sanders might have made had he chosen. It is 
the answer Sarcey makes about the plagiarisms of Sardou: 
‘ Sardou est un emprunteur, soit. But it is apparently no such 
easy matter to borrow, since neither you nor | do it. What! 
There was a piece to be made out of the orts and scraps of 
Miss Multon and /a Fiammina—a piece that might run for a 
hundred nights and bring in fifty thousand francs ; you knew 
it, and haven’t done it? Vous étes des idiots, mes amis.” After 
which there is no more to be said except by the zdvofs. From 
the morality of plagiarism to the morality of what is (or is not, 
as the case may be) plagiarised is a natural transition. Mr. 
Sanders points out (after Lamb) that Zhe School for Scandal 
is neither moral nor immoral, but simply @a-moral ; and he 
rightly connects this a-morality with the general artificiality 
of the Sheridanian theatre. But it may be doubted if he per- 
ceives the full extent of this artificiality, and he certainly 
does not explain, as he might profitably have explained, how 
and why it existed. For instance, he says of 7he Kivals: 
‘Even in the artificial world to which he confined himself, the 
world of the footlights, Sheridan in this play not unfrequently 
outrages probability ; Bob Acres and Mrs. Malaprop are delibe- 
rate caricatures. The lady’s verbal misapplications, especially, 
are too elaborate and too constant for art. Her more ornate 
flights of blundering are so elaborately ingenious that they are 
evidently not the natural utterances of the character but the 
conscious efforts of the dramatist,’ etc. That is what comes 
of living in a realistic age. This application of the realistic 
test, if not itself a Malapropism, is decidedly mal a propos. 
Does Mr. Sanders suppose that Dogberry, Lord Foppington, 
Mr. Croaker, Lord Ogleby, are not ‘ deliberate caricatures’? 
Has it not occurred to him that Polonius’s advice to Laertes, 
Jaques’s Seven-Ages speech, Hamlet’s ‘ To be or not to be,’ the 
tirades of Mascarille, all drama, in fact, are ‘ evidently not the 
natural utterances of the character but the conscious efforts of 
the dramatist’? The truth is, he has fallen into the common, 
almost universal, mistake of ignoring the fundamental difference 
between the modern theatre—which is the negation of drama— 
and that of which the Sheridanian drama was well-nigh the last 
noteworthy product. His underlying and altogether erroneous 
assumption is that the drama was then, as now, semper et 
ubigue, an excuse for attempting imitative art: that its main 
object was to create a perfect illusion. Whereas the drama from 
its first beginnings up to (and for some years after) Sheridan 
was an art rather of presentation than of representation ; and it 
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was, as it is not now—not in England at least—an art of 
rhetoric. To explain why would be to enter upon a somewhat 
intricate question of theatrical zsthetics. All that can be said 
here is that material conditions—e.g. lack of the mechani- 
cal appliances necessary to produce illusion, defective archx. 
ology, the presence of spectators on the stage (whence they 
were only banished by Garrick shortly before Sheridan wrote), 
had much to do with this result. So, too, had the demands of 
a public for which the stage was not only stage but novel, 
pamphlet, and lecture-platform into the bargain. This theatre 
was far more unlike ours than its historians, including Mr, 
Sanders, are inclined to suspect. It had its own system of his- 
trionics—acting being thus not so much ‘ miming’ as ‘ speech- 
making’ or ‘costume recitation,’ and the speeches (cf Elia’s 
famous essay) being addressed by the players quite as much 
to the audience as to one another. And it had its own system 
of characterisation to suit such histrionics : a system which (in 
comedy—its effects in tragedy are not here our concern) de- 
manded brilliant talk from all the dramatis persone, from Fag 
quite as appropriately as from Captain Absolute, inasmuch as 
brilliant talk was the principal thing. Of course this resulted 
in what were ‘ evidently not the natural utterances of the char- 
acter’; but the ‘natural’ test was never applied, for the simple 
reason that the drama was not then held—and rightly—to be 
a reproduction of Nature. ‘We may as well urge,’ said Burke, 
‘that stones, sand, clay, and metals lie in a certain manner in 
the earth, as a reason for building with these materials and in 
that manner, as for writing according to the accidental dis- 
position of characters in Nature.’ One need not labour the 
point; but it cannot be ignored, as Mr. Sanders ignores it, 
when anything that can be called a play is in question. 

Sheridan’s mismanagement of Drury Lane, his success as a 
parliamentary orator and failure as a politician, his behaviour 
as husband, father, spendthrift, Prince’s jackal and boon com- 
panion—all these matters receive careful treatment in Mr. 
Sanders’s book. For the rest, it is written in terse, vigorous, 
scholarly language; and there is appended to it one of those 
exhaustive bibliographies by which Mr. J. P. Anderson of the 
British Museum has done so much to enhance the value of the 
‘Great Writers’ series. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SNIPPETS 


Later Leaves. By MONTAGU WILLIAMS, ].C. London: 
Macmillan. 

Newspapers of the tit-bit class are what the million read for 
choice, and the pravity of taste which encourages the produc- 
tion of tit-bits is not confined to the million, the nursery-maid, 
nor the office-boy. Subscribers to circulating libraries really 
like nothing (except perhaps pseudo-scientific disquisitions upon 
theological topics) better than matter which consists essentially 
of tit-bits. Publishers know this, and therefore they encourage 
persons who cannot write to compose ‘reminiscences.’ Mr. 
Montagu Williams composed his some months ago, and they 
were extremely popular. The public asked for more, and he 
has responded to the demand witha volume called Later Leaves 
of much the same kind as its predecessors, 

Mr. Williams is a deservedly popular man, a person of con- 
siderable experience, and (when he does not happen to be senti- 
mental) an efficient police-magistrate. He has no more idea 
of writing a book ‘than perhaps he has of Greek,’ but that is 
no reproach to him, and no manner of reason why he should 
not gratify his readers, his publisher, and his bankers by the 
production of that sort of furniture. It would be preposter- 
ous to condemn a volume of personal reminiscences because 
it was devoid of literary merit. One might as well decry a 
Gaiety burlesque on the ground that it did not conform wtih 
dramatic conventions. The professional anecdotes in Later 
Leaves are just what one would expect them to be, and are 
creditably fresh considering the existence of the two previous 
volumes. Once Mr. Williams, with a leader or two, went 
down to Winchester—specially retained, we are happy to 
think—to defend somebody who was prosecuted by the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor. The somebody was acquitted, and Mr. 
Williams, who was staying longer in the town, went to the 
station with Mr. Douglas Straight to see Mr. Giffard off on his 
return to London. The latter ‘thrust his good-natured face 
out of the window, and, shaking his head solemnly at both of 
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us, exclaimed : “T leave you more in sorrow than in anger. 
Good-bye.”’ And so on, and so on. That is reminiscence ; 
that is what touches the great heart of the public; and Mr. 
Montagu Williams does it quite as well as other people. 

This particular volume contains something more than legal 
reminiscences. There are two or three chapters consisting 
of notes of conversations with Mrs. Keeley, with whom the 
author is connected by marriage. That remarkable lady can, 
as is generally known, remember a great deal about more or 
less famous actors, actresses, and plays of a period beyond the 
recollection of almost every one else ; and any one who likes 
gossip—snippets indeed—about theatrical things and people 
will be hard to please if he do not like this. As the 
taste for theatrical gossip is very widely spread, this part 
of Mr. Williams’s book—though, strictly speaking, outside 
his own reminiscences—ought to be extremely popular. 
Other chapters deal at considerable length with the ex- 
perience Mr. Williams has gained since his appointment some 
years ago to a police magistracy concerning the poverty 
and misery which exist in different parts of the East-end of 
London. This also is atopic which may interest a rather large 
class of readers. Itis clear from Mr. Williams’s observations— 
though, of course, he does not say so—that he is a generous, 
kind-hearted, and really benevolent person, and has set his 
hand seriously to the popular but very heavy plough whereby 
the sanguine hope to eradicate vice, misery, and squalor 
on a large scale. His opinion is in favour of drastic legis- 
lation; but we cannot say that his treatment of the topic 
is marked by any particularly new or unusually cogent re- 
flections. In taking leave of him it may be observed that 
much the best and most entertaining of his snippets is an 
account, extending over two chapters, of a day’s work in his 
court at Worship Street. This he has procured with the 
assistance of a shorthand writer, but, of course, has edited him- 
self. He has made it at once life-like and amusing, and it 
affords a good example not only of the multifarious nature of a 
magistrate’s daily duties but of the good law, good sense,fand 
good feeling which are characteristic of justice as daily ad- 
ministered by Mr. Montagu Williams and his brethren. 


EL DRACO 


Sir Francis Drake. By JULIAN CORBETT. ‘English Men 
of Action’ Series. London: Macmillan. 

That a life of Drake should be a tiresome book sounds almost 
incredible ; but ‘tiresome’ is perhaps too frivolous for Mr. 
Corbett’s achievement, nor is the reader's patience to be gained 
by such an apology (if apology it be) as occurs in his intro- 
duction. ‘The soberest chroniclers,’ says Mr. Corbett, ‘ reeled 
with unscholarly gait as they told the tale, and the most dignified 
historians made pedantic apology for the capers they felt forced 
tocut. From his [Drake’s] cradle to his grave the story is one 
long draught of strong waters, and the very first sip intoxicates.’ 
And so ad infinitum et ad nauseam. 

We don’t know if Mr Corbett has ever posed as a ‘sober 
chronicler’ or a ‘ dignified historian’ ; but his present perform- 
ance (as a literary helot), albeit life-like enough, will win him 
little applause. Even in his nautical ‘gag,’ designed without 
doubt to vie with Mr. Clark Russell’s, the reflection is inevi- 
table that, whereas the creator of the part passed much of his 
life in the merchant service, his understudy is good at nothing 
but the patter of the ‘longshoreman. Moreover, nothing of the 
kind is necessary. Will any one assert that Thackeray (for 
instance) was born out of due time, and in these latter days 
would have written 

‘ There were three sea-dogs of Bristol city 

Who ‘sprang their luff and ran large to sea,’ 
as Mr. Corbett makes the whole English fleet to do on page 
156? How, too, is this for history, when Drake is refitting in the 
Gulf of Darien? ‘Its primeval silence was awakened with the 
jolly laugh of the bellows, the ring of the anvil, and the snap of 
the axe; and the monkeys watched with worried air the mys- 
teries of bowls, quoits, and archery, and all the pastimes of an 
English May-day fair.’ Then, Elizabeth is referred to as the 
faery Queen for the nth time, and as the Faéry Queen at the 
n+1)th ; but why not ‘ Faerie” as is usual? and why should 
the commonest of Spanish geographical terms be always spelt 
‘bocca’ instead of ‘boca’? Why on page 79 do you find ‘ 30 
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north latitude’ instead of 30° S.—a trifling mistake of some four 

thousand miles? Presumably because so much labour has been 

expended in the discovery of such synonyms for the tropical 

seas as the ‘burning void’ (page 53), and as ‘enchanted 

void’ (page 77) for the cold and stormy waters round Cape 

Horn. In these two connections we may remark that, first, , 
it is not a fact that in 1577 ‘the seafaring folk of Europe ' 
generally believed the fires of Heaven would consume all who 

attempted to pass the torrid zone’: for then the discovery of 
the Cape of Good Hope had been ninety years a fact, and 

the voyage to India had soon after become an everyday 

occurrence ; and second, when Drake had passed the Straits 

of Magellan some fifty years after their discoverer, and was 

driven south by a storm into open water (‘the enchanted 

void’), it is absurd to say that ‘he knew he had made a 

discovery so brilliant as to deprive even Magellan’s of its 

radiance.’ It is true that an austral continent was marked on 

the maps, probably because no one knew where the Americas 

really ended ; but it is a matter of history that Magellan’s firm 

conviction was that south of America there was open sea, just 

as there was open sea to south of Africa. Drake followed 

in his track by accident, and proved that he was right. On 

page 86 Mr. Corbett rather minimises the vehemency of his 

remarks about the ‘torrid zone’ and the ‘burning void’ by 

talking of ‘the beaten trade-track of the Spaniards along the 

ninth parallel’ in the Pacific. Even in our own waters Mr. 

Corbett makes such blunders as ourselves (that have full oft 

accomplished the voyage ‘from Ryde to Southsea pier’) had 

never heard before. Thus, Spithead is alluded to as ‘ Ports- 

mouth Roads,’ and with majestic metaphor you are told (page 

162) that ‘the mouth of Portsmouth roads (sic) yawned on 

Sidonia’s lee, as though to engulf his Armada.’ Galleys, gal- 

leons, and galleasses all appear in Mr. Corbett’s pages, but he 

does not tell you how to distinguish one from other. Thus ‘the 

galleasses, in all the pomp of their swinging oars, came strid- 

ing over the moonlit waters’ (page 155), while (page 161) three 

galleasses come ‘ sweeping to the rescue in all their majesty of 
oar and sail.’ You also read of gunboats, frigates, battle-ships, 

cruisers, privateers, pinnaces, launches, tenders, hulks, caravels, 

shallops, barques, transports, and many other anticipations of 
the latter-day Naval Museum; so that the gentle reader has 
plenty_for his money—there is no doubt of that. 

But two merits the book does possess: first, it is very short— 
only two hundred and nine small pages of big type; and second, 
it has an excellent index, and so is useful as a work of refer- 
ence. Not that the praise is due to Mr. Corbett, whose half 
is guiltless of index and of maps alike ; for in truth ’tis but a 
catalogue, well up to date, of Messrs. Macmillan and Company’s 
publications—comprising sixty-four pages of very small type. 


FICTION 

John Squire's Secret (London: Ward and Downey), by Mr. 
C. J. Wills, is just a novel like another, with two characteristic 
traits. The first is that it might either have been largely com- 
piled from or be freely used as a guide-book to Persia. The 
supposed guide-book might be a good or a bad guide-book. 
‘We ’—that is, the collection of persons responsible for the 
appearance of these lines—‘know but may not tell’ which it 
would be. The reason why we may not tell is that we are review- 
ing novels and are not reviewing guide-books. And a novel is 
not a guide-book. Of the descriptions of Persia of which Johz 
Sguire’s Secret largely consists enough has now been said. 
The other peculiarity is that but for the title-page any one 
would take it for the work of a lady. The title-page dispels 
(or prevents) any such illusion by the information that ‘C. J. 
Wills’ is ‘joint-author with F. C. Philips of 7ze Fatal Phryne’ 
and a couple of other novels. That is enough. We are con- 
vinced of the masculinity of Mr. C. J. Wills. Therefore, we 
cannot understand his amazing description of a dinner at a 
London club. It was an extremely smart and select club—full 
of diplomats and rich men. The feast began with fotage a 
la reine, ‘and then they fell to upon cételettes de chevreuil a la 
Bordelatse, with which they drank Burgundy, and then there 
came a vol au vent, and then a tiny duckling ; Roman punch 
was served to them, and asparagus, fate [sic] de foie gras in 
jelly, and a bewildering profusion of sweet dishes.’ Well might 
the host, who had given them the best dinner he could because 
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one of them had a sister with whom he was in love, observe, 
“Our dinners are a little eccentric.’ They must have been 
tempted to reply, ‘We don’t mind eccentricity, but you might 
give us fish.’ Then again Mr. Wills, though a man, is clearly 
neither an Eton man nor a relation of Eton boys, or how could 
he possibly call absence ‘calling over,’ make two lovers 
‘wander’ from the playing-fields ‘towards the Brocas,’ put a 
‘pink ribbon’ and ‘natural flowers’ on a A/onarch fourth-of- 
June hat, or aver that at Eton ‘it a/ways is a glorious day on 
the fourth of June as a rule’? As for the secret, the hero 
got it out of an old Ms. he bought at an auction, and im- 
mediately gave up his sole means of livelihood and went off to 
Persia to find if the secreted things were still there. He found 
they were, though centuries had rolled over their heads, and 
though ‘there’ was in a grave with nothing particular to dis- 
tinguish it from hundreds of graves round. He pitched on the 
right one at the first attempt, with luck so impossibly good as 
to be rather irritating. Mr. Wills is weak in his English, but 
quite strong enough for his purpose. 

Who E. Leuty Collins may be—male or female, Christian or 
Jew or Turk—we know not ; but this we know, that he (or she) 
is the absurdest creature that has attempted the language since 
the author of English as She ts Wrote, E. Leuty Collins has 
wrote a thing called Hadasseh (London: Unwin) which pur- 
ports to be a version of the story of Esther—a comic version de- 
signed, one might think, for the vulgar and the irreverent, since 
‘students can read it’ in the original, ‘and theologists see it 
by the eye of profundity.’ Asto the story, E. Leuty Collins is 
careful to explicate in a preface thereunto that ‘ the heroine was 
not a goddess, neither a myth,’ and that, having discovered a 
not enough quantity of stuff in the bible version, she (or he) 
‘has but gone to the human heart for the principal material 
found upon these pages, in order to adapt the otherwise barren 
and stereotyped idea’ of a valiant and apparently unsexed 
woman into the pitying and natural woman in our own day 
and in our lives frequently, and also thereunto. In fact, 
Hadasseh is ‘a crude romance.’ The story—so far as laughter 
has permitted exploration—follows the lines of the biblical 
Narrative, originality having been chiefly striven after in 
‘the principal’ (and superfluous) ‘material’ drawn by the 
author from ‘the human heart,’ and in the unusual spelling of 
proper names: as ‘ Mardocheus’ for Mordecai, ‘Aman’ for 
Haman, and ‘ Hadasseh’ for Esther. Besides these historic 
persons, there figures a creature named Sarados, an Ethio- 
pian, who ‘ from the dictates of Bel had accepted the Jewish 
faith, and suffered much thereunto,’ and who, ‘neverthe- 
less,’ was ‘warmly disposed to the scribe Mardocheus.’ The 
man seems a very timid convert to have ‘suffered much there- 
unto.’ At his first reported meeting with Mardocheus he sighs 
and draws ‘from his girdle meanwhile some writings, com- 
miserations, and pleadings,’ which tempt the gentle scribe 
Mardocheus to exclaim, ‘Faith, O Sarados, faith, and not 
murmurings thus.’ Nevertheless, and notwithstanding all these 
amusing things, life is too short to pursue the story, especially 
since we have the author’s own assurance that ‘the barbaric 
delineation is more or less accurate.’ 

Mr. Eden Phillpott’s 7he End of a Life (London: Simpkin) 
has a moderately good plot, whose interest mainly centres in a 
villain. This person contrives to depart the world in such a 
way as to make a jury bring in a verdict of murder against 
the hero. Good as a whole, the affair is insufficiently worked 
out, and whenever there is a difficulty that difficulty is not 
explained but slurred. There is the inevitable trial: where 
facts are admitted without proof, and vie with the theories of 
counsel in influencing the judge’s mind. The characters are 
for the most part colourless and commonplace : the exceptions 
being the coinage of a fanciful and inexperienced brain. In 
fine, the desire of Eden Phillpotts is to write cleverly, and to 
this he (or she ?) sacrifices everything. Certainly he sometimes 
succeeds ; but his wit is mostly forced, oppressive, and irrele- 
vant. In his last chapter he hints vaguely at a lurking moral— 
in some way connected with pessimism. It is well-dissembled, 
however, and cannot offend the most sensitive. 

Mr. Richard Pryce’s new book, 7he Quzet Mrs. Fleming 
(London: Methuen), is not perhaps such uncomfortable read- 
ing as some others. It is neither morbid nor medical, yet it 
is exciting enough in a healthy criminal sort of way of its own. 


One sees the scheme of the diamond-robber from the first; 
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but that does nothing to deprive the affair of such interest as 
it has. The characters are easily drawn and are decidedly 
natural: they are all more or less the people you meet at 
every turn, and they evoke not over-much of sympathy ; with 
the exception, perhaps, of the original and worldly old lady— 
who has a perverse charm of her own. Two people manage to 
live together in rooms for certain weeks without the existence 
of the second person being suspected of the landlord and his 
wife. It is a somewhat difficult situation to manage credibly 
(even in fiction), and the author’s way of doing it inspires a 
certain amount of admiration if not of entire conviction. Ina 
way the thing may be said to be ‘done’: how it behoves 
the reader to see for himself. 

Regarded as mental food, Zhe Lost Quipus (London : 
Eden), by L. Madreyhijo, K.S.P., closely resembles the resur. 
rection pie of boyhood: being a réchauffé of the cold ingre. 
dients of the author’s last dish, A Phonographic Mystery, 
hashed up with a good deal of unseasoned Rider Haggard and 
a little under-done Clark Russell. A ‘dreich’ prologue hints 
that the scene is mainly laid in Peru ; and thither, after long 
waiting, you are ultimately transported. But even there the 
action is flat, so all the characters with joy return to their 
‘smiling fields and well-built farms.’ Tethered firmly to their 
native pasture in ‘ Dairyshire’ they are inoffensive; but when 
the ‘douce’ young Scots M.P.—(why M.P.?)—and his amiable 
sister, roaming about Peru in search of the lady’s missing hus- 
band, are promptly recognised as the legitimate representatives 
of the royal Incas—over three hundred years extinct—and 
crowned on the spot, the romance becomes a trifle inordinate, 
Albeit somewhat forced, there is a hopeful suggestion of 
character-drawing in the insidious Episcopal clergyman which 
encourages the thought that, could L. Madreyhijo, K.S.P.— 
(what is a K.S.P.?)—forget all he ever heard or read of the 
Quipus, the Incas, or the Sarmiento Mss., and learn to con- 
dense, he might yet achieve a book. 
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2. Greece andits Religion, Alexander H. Japp, L L.D. 
3. Makers of Music.—W. geome R. Farquharson Sharp. 
4. Footprints of Old. ©. F. Gord umming. 
5. A Bit of Tragedy. Isabella Fyvie aha 
6. Voltaire and St. Paul: a Contrast. (©. Barnett Smith. 
7. Maud Melville's Marriage, l:velyn Everett Green 
8. The Planet Mars. G. Ellard Gore, F.R.S.A. 
9. Science A oot. W. Anderson Smith, 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER GARDNER, 26 PATERNOSTER SouARE, and PalsLey- 





THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


MARCH. 


Inscriptions for the Four Sides of a Pedestal. By Swinburne. 

The Outlook in France. II. By W. H. Hurlbert. 

For Conscience Sake. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Crisis in the Eastern Soudan. By Hugh E. M. Stutfield. 

The Poet Verlaine. By Edward Delille. 

Rossetti and the Moralists. B 4 the Author of ‘A Dead Man’s Diary.’ 

The Papuan and his Master. By Hume Nisbet. 

The Macedonian Question. By A. Hulme-Beaman. 

Conduct and Greek Religion. ‘By Mrs. Gribble. 

The Destruction of the New Forest. By the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 

Canada and Imperial Federation. By the Hon. J. W. Longley (A torney- 
General for Novia Scotia). 

A Preface to ‘ Dorian Gray.’ By Oscar Wilde. 

One of our Conquerors. By George Meredith. 

Correspondence. 


CHAPMAN 





HALL, LIMITED. 








MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’'S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


EXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAIRS. 





MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET—Fifs7 FLoor. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


Twelve beautiful varieties of easy culture, specially selected for the 
open garden, including— 
Aster, finest double. Stock, 10-week, finest double. 
Mignonette, sweet-scented. Sweet Peas, splendid mixed. 
Scarlet Linum. Pansy, choice mixed. 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. Clarkia Integripetala, etc. 
Each variety with full cultural directions. Sown now will produce 
a brilliant display throughout the summer and autumn. Post free 
Is, 2d.; two packets, 2s. 2d.; four packets, 4s. 
Other Collections of Choice Flower Seeds, 
2s. 6d., 5s., 7S. 6d., Ios. 6d., 15s., and 21s. each. 


‘It is now become historical that the seeds sent out by this firm are remarkable 
for their genuineness and excellency.'—Warrington Guardian, 17th January 1891, 


DANIELS BROTHERS, The Queen’s Seedsmen, NORWICH, 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


The beautiful Golden-rayed Lily of Japan. Magnificent for pots 
in the greenhouse or the open garden. Deliciously Scented, quite 
hardy. Planted now will bloom splendidly during the summer and 
autumn, Fine selected roots, per doz. 4s. 6d., six for 2s. 6d., or 
twenty-five for 8s. 6d. Extra fine roots, per doz. 8s., six for 4s. 6d., 
or twenty-five for 15s. Very large roots, splendid, per doz. 12s., six for 
6s. 6d., or twenty-five for 21s. Carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 
ROSE S. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 

A splendid collection of hybrid perpetuals, including the most 
beautiful and popular sorts, our selection, Fine dwarfs, trimmed ready 
for planting, per doz. §s. 6d., six for 3s , or twenty-five for Ios. Extra 
choice sorts, including Gloire de Dijon, per doz. 7s. 6d., six for 4s., or 
twenty-five for 14s. Packing and carriage free for Cash with order. 


DANIELS BROTHERS, Town Close Nurseries, NORWICH. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 
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Soles, ps? Etc. 


For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 

LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.'—5th May 1888. 

The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 

The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the May gnetic Lung Invig: ,rator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee C ap last year was suffering 
from rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29thk November 1884. 


The Rev. W ILL IAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘ The Rev. Wm. Reed found the enclosed M: agnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing the Belt 
without delay.’"—6th October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET, anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 





For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 


means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 


Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 


Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 








THe NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 


Among signing Contributors are the following :— 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wma. ARCHER. 

Davip HANNAY. } ERNON BLACKBURN. 

W. E. HENLEy. B. Yeats. 

WALTER WHYTE. . (), ARNOLD FORSTER. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. ProfessSr LEwis CAMPBELL. 

J. MacLaren Cossan. J. M. Barrig. 

Sheriff CAMPION. Francis WatTrT. 

HuGuH HAciBurTon. Dr. RICHARD GARNETT. 

Sir W. G. Simpson Rupvarp KIPLING. 

Horace HutcuHIinson. S. STEPNIAK. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. T. W. Russett, M.P. 

Rev. Dr. J. G. McPxHgrson. May KeEenDALL. 

ALICE MEYNELL. GRAHAM R. Tomson. 

Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. ANDREW LANG. 

A. C. SWiNBURNE. James Payn. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. R. L. STEVENSON. 

The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. H. S. C. Everarp. 

THomas MacKay. Sir HErsperT Maxwe tt, M.P. 
Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 
which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 
R. L. STEVENSON. 
JosEpH CHAMBERLAIN. 
Lord RosEBERY. 


Dr. MARTINEAU. 

Joun Morey. 

AvuGUSTE Ropin. 

Henry Du Pré LABOUCHERE. Sir Josern EvGar Borum. 
J. A. Froupe. A. kK. HB. 

Wat WHITMAN. W. S. GILBERT. 

Joserx Lister. CHARLES KEENE. 

H. M. STANLEY. 31SHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 
H. Riper HaGGarp. W. D. Howe ts. 

Tom Morris. The Lorp Justice-GENERAL 
HENRIK IBSEN. GeorGE LEwis. 

RoBERT BROWNING. WituiaM BLack. 

M. Cuarcor. ‘GENERAL’ Booru. 

The DuKE oF ARGYLL. Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Henry IRVING. ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

Pore LEo xu11. Mark Twain. 

ForTUNE Du BoIsGoBEY. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


ANDREW LANG. Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 
Rupo.-px VIRCHOW. Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
JouHANNES BRAHMS. SALVINI. 


M. Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 
Sir HERBERT S. OAKELEY. 
G. J. GoscuHEN. 

Lorp TENNYSON. 

R. H. Hutton. 

Joun Burns. 

Mr. Fox Preston. 


Le Brav’ GENERAL. 

A. G. EIFFEL. 

General Sir FREDERICK ROBERTS. 
GEORGE R. Sims. 

Archdeacon FARRAR. 

ARTHUR W. PINERO. 

General Lorp Wo sELEy, V.C. 
Sir J. E. Mivvats. CoQugELIN. 

F. J. FURNIVALL. Witiiam Morris. 
The Lorp Cuier- Justice. Dr. Kocn. 

Sir CHARLES HALLE. Justin M‘Cartny. 
Cardinal NEWMAN. Sir GeorGe Grey. 

“ Gyp.’ 

Sir JaMEs HANNEN. 
W. E. GLapstone. 
Cardinal MANNING. 
Count Von MoLrkeE. 


Sir HENryY PARKEs. 
DuMAS THE SECOND. 
Tuomas Harpy. 
ALFRED GILBERT. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER is onsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King's Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
—_ Street, Liverpo 1 Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. etc. ; and 

lso of the principal Newsagents. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every 


Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall in Scotland. 


Notice To LonpoN AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 


THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 115 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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NDIGENT GENTLEWOMEN’S FUND 


(SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS) 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the leat Bilge 4 _ 
MANAGEMENT held here TO-DAY—the Rev. ANDREW THOMSON, 
in the Chair—the Names of SevENTy-Two Applicants were placed on the ‘Roll of 
Annuitants. The Committee believe they have rejected none who are entitled to 
receive aid from the Fund. 

On and after MON DAY, 16th Marcu, Annuitants residing in or near Edinburgh 
may obtain payment on application to the SECRETARY, at this Office, between the 
hours of 11 and 3. The other Annuities will be paid, as usual, through Local 
Directors. 

The Rev. Dr. Marsuatt Lana, the Rev. Dr. BLack, and Dr. W. G. BLACKIE, 
who retire by rotation, were re-elected Members of the Committee of Management. 


The Committee stands as follows :— 
The Rev. ANDREW THomson, D.D. (Broughton Place Church), 63 Northumberland 
Street, pam 


The Rev. GeorGe Puitip, M.A. (St. John’s Free Church), 52 Blacket Place, 
Edinburgh. 

The Rev. ALEX. Wuyre, D.D. (St.,George’s Free Church), 7 Charlotte Square, 
Edinburgh. 

The Rev. Joun M‘Murrrig, D.D., 14 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh. 


The Rev. E. C. Dawson (St. Peter's Episcopal C hurch), 3 Ramsay Gardens, 
Edinburgh. 
The Rev. AkTHUR Gorvon, M.A. (St. Andrew's Church), 2 Lennox Street. 


Joun Cook, Esq., W.S., 61 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 

JouN KENNEDY, Esq. of Underwood, W.S., 71 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 

Witi1aM Rosson, Esq., S.S.C., 8 George Street, Edinburgh. 

The Rev. James Brack, D.D. (Wellington Church), 13 South Park Terrace, 
Hillhead, Glasgow. 

‘The Rev. J. MARSHALL 
Glasgow. 

The Very Rev. Dean Retp (Christ Church), 2 Seton Terrace, Dennistoun, Glasgow. 

The Rev. James Sracker, D.D. (St. Matthew's Free Church), 6 Claremont 
Gardens, Glasgow. 

JaMEs CAMPBELL, Esq. of Tullichewan, Dumbartonshire. 

Sir ARCHIBALD Orr-Ewi1na, Bart., M.P., of Ballikinrain, Killearn. 

ALEXANDER ALLAN, Esq., 2 Park Gardens, Glasgow. 

WituiaM G. Biackikz, Esq., Ph.D., LL. D., 1 Bellhaven Terrace, Glasgow. 


The Committee gratefully acknowledge receipt of the following LEGACIES 
during the past year : — 
James Taylor, Esq. of Starley Hall, per Messrs. Cowan & Dalmahoy, 
W.S., Edinburgh— £4000, less Legacy Duty, £400, . £3600 0 o 
William Stirling, Esq., Merchant, 179 Bath Street, Glasgow, per 
Messrs. Bannatyne, Kirkwood, France & Co., Solicitors, Glasgow, 1coo o o 
Miss Matilda Johnston Cobb, Taypark, West Ferry, Dundee, per 
Messrs. Shield & Kyd, Solicitors, Dundee, 
Archibald Shanks Schaw, Esq., 26 Park Circus, Glasgow, per "Messrs. 


Lanc, D.D. (Barony Church), 5 Woodlands Terrace, 


Moncrieff, Barr, Paterson & Co., Solicitors, Glasgow— £500, less 

Legacy Duty, £5 450 0 Oo 
W. Montgomery Neilson, Esq. of Queenshill, per Messrs. Bannatyne, 

Kirkwood, France & Co , Solicitors, Glasgow, 300 0 O 
Andrew Jervise, Esq., F.S.A., Brechin, share of balance of Residue, 

per Messrs. C. & W. Anderson, Solicitors, Brechin, ‘ 162 11 6 


Miss Agnes Smith, Cornwall House, Helensburgh, to acc punt of 

Legacy of £200, rer Messrs. A. & G. Young Writers, Glasgow, . 100 0 o 
Mrs. Jane I a, Dunrowan, Row, per John Daiglish, Esq., 44 West 

George Street, Glasgow, ‘ a 100 oO 
Miss Beatrice Agnes Scott, per J. Mowbr: ay, Esq.. W.S.,LL.D., . 100 0 o 
Miss Margaret Sophia Walker, 84 N hoe h Street, Richmond, Surrey, 

per Messrs. S« ott-Moncrieff, Thomson & Shiells, C.A., Edinburgh, 100 o o 
Mrs. Margaret Fleet or Paterson, 27 Hope Terrace, Edinburgh, per 

W. W. Saunders, Esq., S.S.C.—£100, less Legacy Duty, £10 go 0 oO 
Mrs. Rebecca Binnie or Wilkie, Bonallv, Helensburgh, alloc ated by 

her Trustees, per Messrs. M‘Callum & Fle mit ig, Writers, Glasgow, 75 0 
Miss Margaret Robson, Tay Square, Dundee, per Messrs. Shiell & 

Small, Solicitors. Dundee, ; 50 0 
Miss Elizabeth Baillie Ross, 35 Charlotte Square, Edinbur gh, per 


Messrs. Maconochie, Duncan & Hare, W.S.,, 50 0 O 

Henry Simson, Esq., The Mains, Helensburgh, per D.S Carson, Esq., 
.A., Glasgow, .« 50 0 O 

AL ady who did not wish her name mentioned Per D. B. Sone, less 

Legacy Duty, 45, : ‘ 45 0 0 
Miss Margaret Bonnar, 13 3 Glengyle Terrace, Edinburgh, per R. 

Morison, Esq., Accountant, Perth, further to account of Legacy 

of £100, . : : : ‘ ; ; d ‘ 25 0 0 
Miss A gnes G. Pirie, 6 Windsor Terrace, Dundee, per David Pirie, 

Esq., 18 Whitehall Street, Dundee, . a 20 0 0 
Miss Magdelen Lithgow Paul, Well Park, Ayr, ‘per Messrs W. & D. 

Andrews, S$ Jichars, Girvan, . ‘ ‘ 20 0 0 
Miss Jane Thomson, Gourock, per Messrs. John Mann & Son, C.A., 

Glasgow, £10; and share of Residue, £3, 16s. 3d., . ‘ ‘ 1316 3 











Also the following DONATIONS: : 
Anonymous, Perth, . . a — ; ; J . £10 0 O 
A — per Messrs. Mitchell & Baxter, W.S., . 7 . ‘ 5 0 0 
Executor ofa - o did not wish h name to be known, 





per Messrs Lindsay & W: ullace W.S., s ‘ 5 0 0 
Pan jus, per John David Syn Bag, , Advocate, Edinburgh, . : eo «6 
Friends, I oo 

£22 0 0 
ED 


Since the formation of the Society in 1847, it has distributed One Hundred and 
S-venty-Four Thousand, One Hundred and Seventy-Five Pounds, Fifteen Shillings 
among its Annuitz ants. The minimum rate of Annuity has heen raised from £5, 
at which it was originally fixed, to £8, at which it presently stands. Annuities 
range from that amount to the Spe cial Annuities of 20 and £25. 

Donations and Subse ripti ons will be thankfully received and ackn ow ledged by the 
1 to receive the names of Ladies willing to become 
and throughout the Country. 

J. 


. MACLAGAN, 


SECRETARY, who will also be gla 

Collectors in Edinburgh, Glasgow, ; 

Secretary. 
6 Nortu St. Dav ID STREET, 

EpInBURGH, 23¢ February 1891 





REFITTED, Fine Irish Linen, 2s.; 


or very best 





HIRTS : Irish Linen, gory free, ready to wear, 2s. 6d. 
Sample Shirt, any » post free, 2s. od., 3s. gd., 
4s. od., 5s. od., or 6s. gd. Twilled Night Shirts, 2s. ou 3s. od., 4s. od., or 5s. “od. 


French Print Shirts, with 2 Collars, newest Designs, from 3s. 6d. Better qualities 
equally cheap. LINEN COLLARS AND CUFFS. Best 4-fold Collars, 4s. 6d. 
and <s. 6d. dozen; made exact to pattern. 2s. gd. half-dozen, post free. 

IRISH CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS.— Children’s, 1s. 2d. ; Ladies’, 2s. 3d. ; 
Gents’, 3s. 6d. Hemstitched—I sadies’, 2 »s. 11d. ; Gents’, 4s. 11d. per dozen. Better 
qualities equally cheap. Price Lists and Patterns of all kinds of Linen Goods and 


Hosiery sent to any part of the world, post free. 


B. & E. M‘HUGH & CO., LIMITED, BELFAST. 





THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CodacH BUILDERS. 


Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





Lea Mayne 
C ~ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 











[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Lim1tp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA, . . Fortnightly | BAGHDAD, . . Fortnightly 
MADRAS, : ” sip BATAVIA, . . Fourweekly 
COLOMBO, . ; ~ BRISBANE, . ‘ = 
RANGOON, . : = ROCKHAMPTON, . ss 
KURRACHEE, : o. ZANZIBAR, . . = 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 





Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
| mene 


Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co, 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W.; | - 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester, 51 Pall Seedsmen 





Seedsmen 











Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London. | 
‘a | by by 
ders | Special Special 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ Royal Royal 
OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. Warrants Warrants 


; To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel Lllustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 





Sole Proprietors— 7 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 


| K——————"——a 
R:. COWIE | 
DEALER IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE | WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE. 


39 QUEENSFERRY STREET | 
EDINBURGH (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
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Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 
Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Tables, Chairs, Chiming Clocks, Mirrors 
and Brackets, Old Persian Mats, Engravings and Bric-a-Brac. 











GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


' NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


H/BATHROOMMATS\ ogi Vest RANKIN’S 


YX AAXY) OGRE SEY RE ZAKTID 
RR A 


¥ X yy F 5.3 “ ET, & 8 JP a (Same as used by Lorp Satispury and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Ip bY vie. ae } = H i yy. 
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e 
Ky Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 
» 

CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 








Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. ConsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by Joun DouGtas, at the NATIONAL OpsERVER OFFICES, 115 Fleet Street, London, and 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgb- 


Sizes—12 by12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 
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WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 





